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For the next 2,000 years — 
America will depend on coal 










ps FROM PIERS LIKE THESE, 
AMERICAN COAL GOES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD. 








/ e OF THE WHOLE WORLD’S COAL RESERVES 
AMERICA HAS 40%! 







The very backbone of America’s industrial progress is 
coal—coal to make steel—coal to bring heat, light and power 
to factories as well as homes. How fortunate, then, that 
America has such vast coal resources! 














Did you know that almost 11% of the entire area of the United 
States contains coal—an area larger than Great Britain, Ire- 
land and France combined? Did you know that of all Amer- 
ica’s fuel resources over 90% is in coal? No wonder that, in 
spite of the extra demands of defense, America can and does 
export coal—while she must import oil! 


But the importance of this country’s vast reserves would be 
greatly lessened if the coal were not mined with an efficiency 
that guarantees economical costs to the buyer—makes pos- 
sible its widespread use. Here again America is fortunate. 
America’s 6,000 privately owned coal companies have devel- 
oped such efficient mining machinery that the American 
miner has an output that’s 4 to 15 times that of any miner 
in Europe or Asia! 


3. THIS 200,000-TON COAL PILE WILL 
MAKE ONLY A MONTH'S 
ELECTRICITY FOR A GREAT CITY. 







Yes, America will have all the coal it needs to make steel— 
all the coal it needs to generate electricity for homes—all the 
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coal it needs for transportation and industrial power—all the 7x: is sal pue-Alinsiani ll aliashdid oath aabibmebaaneiiltd tae iets sans 
coal it needs for heat and chemicals—all the coal it needs for Cry, 1 
, 25D Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ! 
all conceivable uses for hundreds of years to come to help ’ Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
keep America the strongest, most prosperous nation in the I Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing J 
world | free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 4 
1 includes special materials for the teacher, with : 

ahs ae specimen copies of items available for classroom 
Coal is America’s most abundant, most dependable fuel, I distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
today .. . and for the future. | “The Bituminous Coal Story,”“and the latest U.S.A. J 
Coal Map. 
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TEACHERS’ 


Income Protection 


Plan 


$100 Monthly Income 


While unable to teach because of 
accident or sickness 

Increased 100%, during hospital 
confinement 


* * * 


Payable to you—to help meet 
normal living expenses and added 
medical costs—to replace lost in- 
come during prolonged disability 
—to pay for substitute teacher. 


* * * 


* Year Round Protection 

* Cost as low as the lowest 
group rate 

* No school quota 

* Payments not affected by any 
other hospital plan 

* Special liberal features for 
teachers 


* * * 


Offered by 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Accident Insurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
65 Years Reliable Personal Service 


T. E. TRUETT, State Mgr. 
North American Acc. Ins. Co. 
939 Third Nat'l. Bank Bidg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Without obligation send me details of the 
Teachers’ Income Protection Plan. 


Name 
Address 
Date of Birth 
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E read a book the other day. That 

isn’t much to be proud of, we sup- 
pose, because it was a short book. But 
it made us want to climb up on the house- 
top and shout far and wide that here was 
a book more people should read. It has 
@o educational significance. It will bring 
about no world-shaking reforms. It prob- 
ably will not improve your mind to read 
it. But you ought to read it, anyway. 

We are referring to THe THIRTEEN 
Cocks, James Thurber’s latest book. Wait 
a minute. Before you shrug, “Obviously 
a Thurber fan,” let us tell you that this 
time Mr. T. has written a fairy story. For 
the first time in many, many moons (and 
many more to come, we fear) the forces 
of good and truth and beauty triumph over 
the forces of evil and darkness and ugliness. 
The plot is fairly simple, but we won't 
give it away. The characters are simply 
wonderful, so we won't attempt to describe 
them. The book itself is wonderful liter- 
ature—the lines sing themselves in pure 
poetry although the pages are written in 
prose. You ought to read the book. 

The publisher-whose name we have 
forgotten for the moment—is not too im- 
portant. You can order the book from any 
bookstore, and we don’t get a cut from any 
of them. But if you pick up the book, and 
read the first page, take our word for it— 
you won't put it down. Put it on your 
Christmas list, but not for children. Give 
it to the most confirmed old cynic you can 
find, and watch his smile. Better still, read 
a few pages aloud to him, so he will smell 
for himself Thurber’s wonderful fragrance 
of Forever in the air. 


HIS is not the book review page, 

but we have a theory we want to ex- 
pound on for a few more lines. We believe 
that too many of us put aside too many 
books as being “children’s books” and 
scorn to read them because we are adults. 
Just recently (because of the new movie, 
apparently) we decided to read, all over 
again, ALICE IN WONDERLAND. We found 
it fascinating. The Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare made sense, in a queer sort of 
way, and much to our delight and amaze- 
ment, we found friends of ours cropping 
up all over the place. Have you read 
AuicE lately? And how about THroucH 
Tue Looxinc Grass? Remember the King 
who swore that he “would never forget 
this!” and his Queen who observed, “Then 
you'd better make a memo, or you will”? 
And then there are HuCKLEBERRY FINN 
and the rest of Mark Twain’s immortal 
books. And Gilhert and Sullivan’s ever- 
popular operettas. Try reading the lyrics— 
without the music they turn into the most 
amusing poems, scrt of early-Ogden-Nash- 


ish. And if you remember the first time 
you ever set foot iu a bank, with your little 
pay check clutched tightly in your fist, 
and the cold sweat of determination stand- 
ing on your brow—if you remember, then 
read Stephen Leacock’s account of the day 
he was a financial wizard. For that matter, 
read a great deal of Leacock. If you are 
bothered about professionalism, be assured. 
Leacock was a teacher, but he didn’t 
write books on the theory and practice of 
economics, and he was repeatedly chosen 
the most popular teacher at McGill Uni- 
versity. There must be a moral there. 


W E agreed the other day to accompany 
a friend of ours on a crusade. We 
each have mounted our white charger and 
our banners are flung. We maintain that 
teachers should know more about govern- 
ment. 

No. We didn’t say that teachers should 
be politicians or that teachers should run 
for office or anything of the sort. We said 
that teachers should stop relying on a text- 
book written in che North or the East or 
the West to tell them—and their civic 
classes—about government. We say, further, 
that civics cannot be taught, adequately, 
in a classroom by a professional teacher. 
The art of government, the practice of 
government, the theory of government, are 
no further from you and your class than 
the county seat, or the local water district, 
or the school board meeting. The people 
who practice government are perhaps the 
most invaluable resource in your com- 
munity, as far as civics classes go. They 
may be reluctant to come to your class. 
But mark our words. The reluctance does 
not come from a feeling that they will be 
wasting their time. Nine times out of ten, 
we wager that reluctance comes from a 
fear that your children will ask them ques- 
tions they can’t answer! 

Let’s teach our children about govern- 
ment. And let’s don’t use a_ textbook 
exclusively. For the sake of the world 
they must live in, Jet us help them under- 
stand that government is not something 
they must fear constantly, accept unques- 
tioningly, and support without criticism. 
Nor should we let them come to the belief 
that government is inherently evil, and 
inevitably destructive. Will you join our 
crusade and help us persuade teachers 
that children are interested in knowing 
how and why and where and who? Our 
schools should be the training ground for 
an intelligent, inquiring, informed citizenry 
and we should let sur children get down to 
brass tacks (meaning, with all due apology, 
government officials) with their questions. 
So, with the crusade, welcome aboard, and 
onward and upward! 
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Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 





F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States tellin 
s ifically how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. ge prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its vp 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an aecyclogatla designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundr of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 
Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
ition that a list of interesting items to 
up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 


ful to them. I had asked my group to see 


how many real large numbers they could 

bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a si contribution 
to her class walked p to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the see colored picture of 
the earth and showed it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
og ron, to she seed the fom 4 to 
the class. ey were really s ey 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
They were. written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 
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“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a ve 
nature, can be found by 
or on slips of paper some 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for 











High-School Community Activities 
Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is sosoaieg to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 


Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, praphs, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 


We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
elevator. After our reading was com- 
Dleted a 1p made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might -_ it on exhibition at the Univer- 
said, “The reason I like that pic- 














Cubans know 
you can trust its quality 


From Havana to Santiago—and in between or on 
beyond—you’ll find Coca-Cola an especial favorite of 
our Latin cousins in the Caribbean. And with good 
reason. You see, the Queen of the Antilles supplies great 
quantities of the goodness that goes into every bottle 





Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- of Coke Cubans know they can trust the quality of 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon $ 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Coca-Cola. And so, of course, can you. 


“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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GREETINGS TO ALL TEACHERS 
DURING YOUR CONVENTION SEASON 


Visit Our Booths 


At Your Sectional Meetings 


Meet Your Personal 
and 
Professional Representative 

He is ready at all times to advise with you on your equip- 
ment and material problems. Please use him. 

East Tennessee—R. Ben Houston 

Middle Tennessee—Willie T. Cherry 

Middle Tennessee—Emmett Ramer 

Middle Tennessee—John Forte 


West Tennessee—B. Brady Taylor 


State at Large—H. C. Headden 
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CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Chapter Number 58, Public Acts of 1951, provides for 
a new plan of certifying teachers. This law provides 
that the State Board of Education shall have the au- 
thority to set up rules and regulations governing the 
issuance of certificates and is directed to do so. The 
State Legislature has been the governing body over 
certification. Now it is the State Board of Education. 

There are provisions of the law which protect the 
teacher who has a certificate and the one who is working 
for a certificate. 

1. “All permanent certificates in effect on the date 
of the enactment of this law shall remain in full force 
and effect.” Teachers who hold such certificates have 
nothing to worry about. 

2. “All persons who began college training prior 
to January 1, 1951, may apply for and obtain certificates 
at any time prior to September 1, 1953, by complying 
with statutes, rules and regulations which were in 
effect on January 1, 1951.” 

This means that any teacher who started to school 
before January 1, 1951, will be certified under the old 
law and regulations and will not be subject to any new 
rules and regulations provided the teacher finishes the 
course by September 1, 1953. If a teacher started a two- 
year course leading to a permanent professional certificate 
good in elementary schools before January 1, 1951, and 
completes the work before September 1, 1953, that teacher 
will receive the permanent certificate, but after Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, there will be no such certificates issued 
on less than four years of college, and then only if rules 
and regulations of the State Board provide for a perma- 
nent certificate. 

If a teacher started working on a four-year college 
course prior to January 1, 1951, all work done up to the 
time new rules and regulations are zdopted by the State 
Board will be done under present rules and regulations. 
When new rules and regulations are adopted, the teacher 
will be governed by them, but will in no way be penalized 
by changes which may be made and may complete her 
course in four years and be issued the kind of certificate 
provided for under the new rules and regulations. 


One of the most forward looking provisions of the new 
law is the authority given the State Board of Education 
to appoint an Advisory Council on Teacher Education 
and Certification. This Council has been appointed and 
will advise the State Board of Education in setting up new 
rules and regulations governing teacher training and 
certification. The Board of Education, with the help of 
this Council, should give Tennessee an outstanding sys- 
tem of teacher training and certification. 

We have an excellent law. Let us make the transition 
from the old system to the new with as little confusion 
as possible, and let us make the new system work to the 
end that boys and girls will receive better instruction. 
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THE OTHER FIVE 


The State Board of Education has adopted a regulation 
requiring that schools be in session a minimum of 175 
days out of a term of 180 days. This seems to be a fair 
and reasonable regulation because the schools operate for 
the boys and girls and they should have the benefit of as 
many days of good teaching as possible. 

What will be done with the other five days? It seems 
that at least two of them should be used for professional 
meetings—the regional meetings in the fall and the state 
meeting in the spring. 

The West Tennessee meeting will be held in Memphis 
on October 11-12; the Middle Tennessee meeting in 
Nashville on October 19; and the East Tennessee meeting 
in Knoxville on October 26-27. Excellent programs have 
been arranged and these meetings deserve a full attend- 
ance. 

The annual state meeting will be held on April 3-4 in 
Nashville. One of the most outstanding programs in 
many years is being planned. 

Attendance at these meetings gives teachers oppor- 
tunities to meet old friends and make new ones; to 
associate with other teachers in the same fields of teach- 
ing by attending sectional meetings; and to hear out- 
standing programs which bring information, inspiration, 
and entertainment. This is good for each teacher and 
will surely result in better teaching for the children. 

In determining what will be done with the five days of 
the school year when schools are not in session, a vote 
should be cast in favor of the two professional meetings 
each year—your regional meeting and the annual state 
convention. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


About this time each year the cali for membership in 
professional organizations goes out to each teacher in 
Tennessee. The response has been wonderful. Through- 
out the years a membership has been built up in the 
state which now includes almost every teacher. This 
great membership has given the TEA prestige which 
has meant much to the organization. The people gen- 
erally, as well as the politicians, have respect for and 
confidence in your organization. Without the active, in- 
formed membership of all the teachers, this could not 
have been possible. 

Tennessee has shown phenomenal growth in the Na- 
tional Education Association in the past few years. Last 
year our membership was the fifth highest in the nation, 
only four states having more members. This great growth 
in membership in the NEA from Tennessee and the 
other states has brought prestige to our national organiza- 
tion and will result in greater services to the teachers of 
the nation. 

(Continued on next page) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT, continued 





The strongest link in the chain of professional unity is 
the local association. Every teacher should be an active, 
informed member of the local association. Dues should 
be sufficient to give the local enough money to operate 
efficiently and effectively. There are unlimited possi- 
bilities for good on the part of a well organized local 
association. 

Many problems face the teaching profession in Ten- 
nessee and the nation. There are, perhaps, many solutions 
to some of these problems, but the safest, surest solution 
lies in full membership—informed, participating member- 
ship—in local, state and national professional organiza- 
tions. 


THE WORLD ORGANIZATION 


The World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
held its fifth annual meeting on the Island of Malta 
on July 20-25. More than sixty delegates representing 
eighteen nations were in attendance. The agenda in- 
cluded reports of studies on salaries, education for inter- 
national understanding, world citizenship, the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and educational and professional 
ethics. 

The WOTP has as its chief aims to raise the status of 
teachers and the teaching profession, to work for better 
schools, and to promote peace throughout the world by 
international cooperation in education. 

These aims, worthy as they are, may be achieved only 
over a long period of time. And who knows but that the 
work of this organization may bring about a lasting peace 
in the world? Certainly every effort should be made to 
make the organization a success. All other efforts to 
bring peace to the world have failed. This can bring 
no worse results. 

The Tennessee Education Association is proud to be a 
part of this international organization because we believe 
in its objectives. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Tennessee has the oldest unamended Constitution in 
the United States. Many efforts have been made to 
amend it but all have failed. There will be another 
opportunity in August, 1952, when the people will vote 
on the question of whether or not a Limited Constitu- 
tional Convention shall be called. 

In the event this Convention is voted, it will be limited 
to suggesting amendments on the following subjects: the 
amending clause, pay of legislators, governor’s term of 
office, governor's veto power, right of suftrage, and home 
rule for cities and counties. Whatever amendments may 
be recommended by the Convention must be submitted 
to the people in a state-wide referendum for approval 
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or disapproval by a majority of those voting on each. 

A limited Convention seems to be a safe method of 
improving our Constitution and bringing it up to date. 
This proposed convention deserves consideration of all 
groups in the state interested in good government. It 
deserves consideration of every teacher and every teach- 
ers’ organization. 


If the Convention is to be called, there must be a lot 
of work done. People must be informed as to what is 
to be done and how it is to be done. People must be 
made to realize that this is not an effort to put over some 
scheme or pet idea, but a sincere effort to improve our 
Constitution in order that government in our state may 
function properly. Many people are opposed to chang- 
ing the Constitution in any way. Let all the friends of 
good government organize a campaign to inform the 
people concerning the need for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion so that our efforts will prove successful in August, 
1952. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The 1951 Legislature is not a year old yet, but it is 
time for the teachers of the state to be thinking about 
a new legislative program. The Representative Assembly 
of the Tennessee Education Association must adopt a 
legislative program at its meeting in January, 1952. 


The President of the TEA has appointed a new Legis- 
lative Committee. This Committee will endeavor to 
gather suggestions from individual teachers and from 
local associations over the state as to what the legislative 
program should be. Teachers and local associations 
should aid the Committee by sending suggestions to the 
TEA office for the consideration of the Committee. 


The Legislative Committee, after careful study and 
deliberations, will recommend a program to the Admin- 
istrative Council. The Council will then give its best 
thinking to the problem and recommend the program 
it considers best and most reasonable to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


The Representative Assembly is the policy making 
body of the TEA and will have the final say on the 
legislative program. Every local association should send 
a full delegation to the meeting in January. These 
representatives should be selected early so they will have 
as much time as possible to study the problems to come 
before the Representative Assembly. A number of mat- 
ters will come up, but nothing of more importance than 
the determination of a legislative program. 


We must give careful consideration to the question of 
legislation. We must act wisely, and when a program 
is adopted, we must move with force and resoluteness 
to its realization. 
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Col.'T: H. Barton Announces 
Expansion of the 


Lion Oul Scholarship F und 


Scope of Essay Contest 


for Southern 


High School Students Broadened 


* * * 


New Scholarship Program for 
Southern High School Teachers Inaugurated 





Chairman of the Board of Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 





Oy view of the enthusiastic response to the pre- 
vious Lion Oil Company Scholarship offer, it is 
my great pleasure to announce that the Scholarship 
program will not only be continued this school year 
.. but will be expanded to include separate essay 
contests in which scholarships ‘will be awarded to 
Southern high school teachers for advanced education. 

“The purpose of the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund is 
to broaden educational opportunities for Southern 
youth, and we of Lion Oil feel that this can be more 
fully accomplished by helping our Southern high 
school teachers continue to progress through further 
education, that they may in turn share their broad- 
ened knowledge with their students. 

“For the destiny of our Southland, indeed the 
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destiny of our nation, is in the hands of our Southern 
educators, you men and women who guide the think- 
ing of our youth. You teach for the future. Today’s 
leaders speak with the voice of the teachers of yester- 
day. Tomorrow’s leaders will speak with the voice 
of you who teach in today’s classrooms. 

“Our Southern boys and girls, the leaders of to- 
morrow, have already echoed your wise and loyal 
teaching in the thousands of student essays submitted 
in the previous Lion Oil Scholarship contests. And 
so as an expression of confidence in, and encourage- 
ment to, our Southern high school teachers, we have 
broadened our program to provide scholarships for 
teachers as well as for students. You are cordially 
invited to participate in our scholarship contests.” 


GSS icnapee sy 


Chairman of the Board 


Details of Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contests will be found 


on the pages immediately following. 
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Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
to Award Four $1,000 Scholarships 


in Essay Contests for 
Southern High School Students 


Additional $3,000 Scholarship to Grand Prize Winner— 
Substantial Awards for Teachers Sponsoring Winning Essays 


Lion Oil Company this year will conduct 
a series of four essay contests among South- 
ern high school students in eligible areas. 
The winner of each contest will receive a 
one-year scholarship (value $1,000) to the 
college or university of his or her choice. 
An additional 3-year scholarship (value 
$3,000) will be awarded the Grand Prize 
winner. 


UNUSUAL FEATURE OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


The scholarship awards are sufficient to 
cover not only tuition, but also a large 
portion, or all, of incidental expenses for 
laboratory fees, books, and room and 
board. The winner of the scholarship will 
be asked to designate the college of his 
or her choice. Lion Oil will then deposit 
the amount of the scholarship with an 
official of the selected college, who will 
disburse the money to cover tuition and 
other expenses as needed by the student 
and as approved by the official. Any bal- 
ance remaining at the end of the school 
year will be paid to the winner in cash. 


PRIZES IN EACH CONTEST 


To assist as many deserving students as 
possible, Lion Oil will award, in addition 
to a one-year scholarship, 24 other cash 
prizes in each contest. The prizes will 
be as follows: 


1st prize. . .$1,000 one-year scholarship 


PDs 6 ieee pg vcescsews $250 cash 
DEL Cec ktbsccdcs crease $100 cash 
gy eee $ 25 cash 


AWARDS TO TEACHER-SPONSORS 


Obviously, each essay represents not only 
the efforts of the student, but the patient 
cooperation and wise guidance of the 
student’s teacher. As a reward for the 
teacher’s efforts, Lion Oil Scholarship 
Fund provides the following cash prizes 
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to teachers sponsoring winning essays: 


RNIN scuba s.6's:be nies ccee nase $200 
NES i tiiaidtiewscs<cweees.3-6 $100 
MIL TAG DG's b0.0066000068006 $ 50 
SPUN Te MMOS S68 dds cdcdccdecios $ 25 


ELIGIBLE AREAS 


Each contest is open to high school students 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
grade in any public, private or parochial 
school in the counties where Lion petro- 
leum products are sold at the sign of 
the Lion. 


For eligible counties in your state, see 


opposite page. 


HOW TO ENTER A CONTEST 
Students are required to write an original 
essay in 500 words or less on a particular 
subject. Each essay must bear the student’s 
name, home address, name and address of 
school and signature of the sponsoring 
teacher. All entries should be sent to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


CONTEST SUBJECTS 

The subjects for the four essay contests are 

as follows: 

ist Contest “What I Want From Edu- 
cation.” 

2nd Contest “What Does My Country 
Deserve From Me?” 

3rd Contest ‘‘What Does the South 
Offer For My Future?” 

4th Contest ‘What Freedom Means To 
Me.” 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 
Opens Closes 
1st Contest September 10 October 15 
2nd Contest October 16 December 15 
3rd Contest December 16 February 15 
4th Contest February 16 March 31 


Paid Advertisement 


Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night of the contest closing date. 


SUBJECTS IDEAL FOR CLASS PROJECTS 


The contest subjects have been chosen after 
consultation with eminent Southern edu- 
cators and selected for their suitability as 
classroom projects in English Composition, 
American History, American Government 
and other subjects. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Only those students winning first place in 
any of the four essay contests are eligible 
for the Grand Prize of a 3-year scholarship 
valued at $3,000. The award will be pre- 
sented to the student whose essay is judged 
best of the first-place winners. Thus the 
student, by winning one of the four essay 
contests and the Grand Prize, wins scholar- 
ships covering four years at the college of 
his or her choice... total value $4,000. 
An additional $300 in cash will be awarded 
to the teacher who sponsored the Grand 
Prize entry. 


JUDGING 


Essays will be judged for (1) interest and 
originality; (2) excellence and clarity of 
presentation; and (3) neatness. Essays may 
be written with pencil, pen or typewriter. 
Judges making final selections will be 
educational leaders chosen from various 
Southern universities and colleges. Their 
names will be announced with the results 
of each separate contest. 


RULES BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


Fill out and mail the coupon on opposite 
page to obtain booklets containing com- 
plete rules and information on the Lion 
Oil Scholarship Fund Essay Contest for 
Southern High School Students. Order a 
supply of booklets for your students today. 
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Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
Provides Six $1,200 Scholarships 
for Southern High School Teachers 


Three Scholarships To Be Awarded in Each of Two Essay Contests 


Aware that the Southland’s continuing prog- 
ress depends in large measure on the con- 
tinuing progress of our Southern educators 
who influence the minds and hearts of our 
young people, the Lion Oil Company this 
year will award six $1,200 scholarships to 
Southern High School teachers for advanced 
education. Broader educational opportuni- 
ties benefit teachers and students alike, for 
the knowledge of the teacher is passed on to 
the students from whose ranks tomorrow’s 
leaders will arise. 


THREE WINNERS IN EACH CONTEST 


Under this new scholarship program, Lion 
Oil will conduct a series of two essay contests 
for Southern High School teachers in eligible 
areas. Three winners will be selected in each 
contest. Each winner will receive a $1,200 
scholarship to the college or university of 
his or her choice. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE USED FOR 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 


The scholarships are to be used to assist 
teachers in obtaining advanced education 
which, in turn, will provide better instruction 
for Southern students. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


These scholarships have two unusual features. 
First, they are sufficient to cover not only 
tuition but also a large part, or all, of inci- 
dental expenditures for laboratory fees, books, 
room and board. Second, winners have the 
option of utilizing the scholarship in one 
complete school year or in two separate half- 
years or in three summer school terms within 
a period no longer than three years. Excep- 
tions may be made in case of severe illness 
or involuntary military service. 

The winner of each $1,200 scholarship will 
be asked to designate the college he or she 
will attend, and the planned period or 
periods of attendance. When the winner 
enters the college, Lion Oil will deposit funds 
with an official of the college in the manner 
shown below: 


Attendance Plan Amount of Deposit 

One complete school year. .$1,200 at start of 
year 

Two separate half-years...$ 600 at start of 
each half-year 

Three summer school terms $ 400 at start of 
each term 


The college official will disburse the money 
to cover expenditures as needed and as 
approved by the official. 

Any unspent balance of a deposit remaining 
at the end of a planned period which was 
attended as agreed will be paid in cash to 


winner, 
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WHO ARE ELIGIBLE 


All high school teachers, including school 
superintendents and principals who teach 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth grade 
in any public, private or parochial school in 
any county in which Lion petroleum prod- 
ucts are sold at the sign of the Lion are 
eligible to enter. 


In Tennessee these eligible counties are: 


Benton Dickson Hickman Robertson 
Cannon Dyer Houston Rutherford 
Carroll Fayette Humphreys Shelby 
Cheatham Franklin Lake Stewart 
Chester Gibson Lauderdale Sumner 
Coffee Hardeman Madison Tipton 
Crockett Haywood Montgomery Weakley 
Davidson Henderson Moore Williamson 
Decatur Henry Obion Wilson 


HOW TO ENTER A CONTEST 


Simply write an original essay in 1,500 words 
or less on a contest subject. Sign your name, 
address and title, the name and address of 
the school in which you teach and the name 
of your immediate superior. Send the essay 
to Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 


CONTEST SUBJECTS 


The subjects for the teacher essays were 
selected after consultation with educators 
and are designed to stimulate objective think- 
ing and constructive criticism. 


The subjects for the essays are: 


1st Contest “How I Can Help Improve 
Education In The South.” 


2nd Contest ‘‘How I Can Best Prepare My 
Students For The Future.” 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Opens Closes 
1st Contest September 10 December 15 
2nd Contest December 16 March 31 


Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
of the contest closing date. 


JUDGES 

Essays will be judged for (1) interest and 
originality; (2) excellence and clarity of 
presentation; and (3) neatness. Essays may 
be written with pen or typewriter. Elaborate- 
ness of presentation will not be a factor in 
judging. 

Judges will be outstanding Southern edu- 
cators . .. men and women who aspire to and 
work constantly for the highest standards of 
the teaching profession, 


GOOD LUCK 


We of Lion Oil Company hope you will be 
among the winners to receive a scholarship 
as a reward for your untiring loyalty to your 
students. It is our earnest desire that you will 
continue to progress and share your progress 
and knowledge with the boys and girls you 
teach so that the South may continue to 
advance and remain the best of all places 
in which to live and work. 


FOR COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contests which provide scholar- 
ships for teachers for their further education. Please send me the booklet of Complete 
Rules and Information on the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Teacher-Essay Contests. 


I also plan to encourage my students to enter the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay 


contests for Southern High School students. I would like to have 





booklets containing complete information on the 1951-1952 Lion Oil Scholarship 


Name 





Home Address_____ 





City ____ County 





Name’ of High School in which you teach 


State 
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Do Codes Make Ethics? 


HE desire to improve further 

the level of professional relation- 
ships among the members of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
was expressed at the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly in the 
spring of 1943 by the adoption of a 
Code of Ethics. In so doing the Ten- 
nessee teachers followed a_ well 
established pattern set by other 
major professions. The American Bar 
Association adopted its Code of 
Ethics in 1908. The American Medi- 
cal Association formulated its Code 
in 1923. The first state Code of 
Ethics for teachers was adopted by 
the Georgia Education Association 
in 1896. Since then forty three other 
state associations, including Tennes- 
see, have adopted similar documents 
and hundreds of codes have been 
prepared by local groups of teachers. 
In 1924 the National Education As- 
sociation appointed a Committee on 
Ethics to prepare a national code for 
teachers. This code was adopted 
in 1929 and was revised in 1941, 
1944, and again in 1948. More than 
500 business and professional groups 
have adopted codes of ethics of a 
wide variety and flavor. 


The widespread adoption of these 
written documents by the several 
professions would imply that certain 
ethical values are associated with 
their use. To some, these values may 
seem to be the substance of things 
hoped for rather than the evidence 
of things seen. Through the cen- 
turies, however, it has been found 
that the ideals of men seem best to 
project themselves into reality when 
crystalized into written documents. 
The formulation of a statement not 
only clarifies the understanding but 
tends to commit the formulator at 
least to a degree of initial action. The 
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J. E. WINDROW 


Peabody College 


expression alone is not enough of 
course. But who would say that the 
mere expression of such great docu- 
ments as the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount have 
not served through the ages to deter 
man from his imperfect ways as well 
as to inspire him to greater good? 
Perhaps, then, the propagation of the 
Code of Ethics adopted by the Ten- 
nessee teachers which does express 
some attainable ideals should not be 
entirely fruitless and futile. 

But there are some who have sin- 
cere doubts as to the general effec- 
tiveness of the Code of Ethics of the 
Tennessee Education Association, as 
well as codes of ethics in general. 
We have often heard these doubts 
expressed in such statements as: Do 
these codes really have any value? 
Are these groups merely engaging in 
wishful thinking? Are these formu- 
lations anything more than an ex- 
pression of generous impulses? Do 
they provide any guidance to those 
who are making an honest effort to 
follow ethical practices? Do they 
help the unethical and weak to keep 
out of trouble? Do they contribute 
anything toward the improvement of 
professional standards, or are they 
simply formulations of vague ideal- 
ism? 


ACH year the members of the 

Tennessee Education  Asso- 
ciation receive a copy of the associa- 
tion’s Code either through Tue TEen- 
NESSEE TEACHER or by special print- 
ing. It would be interesting to know 
how many of the 20,000 members 
have ever read this document ser- 
iously, weighed its weaknesses, and 
perhaps assessed its strength. How 
many would feel that there is a 
group need as well as an_ indi- 





vidual need for a Code of Ethics 
designed to apply to all persons di- 
rectly engaged in educational work 
in Tennessee including teaching, 
supervision and administration? If 
ethics are “principles of action based 
on a commonly accepted system of 
values” do the Tennessee teachers 
find themselves in agreement with 
the principles and values outlined in 
the code of their professional organ- 
ization? 

Take this one from Article 3, 
Section 10, of our T. E. A. Code, 
“{ will faithfully keep a contract once 
signed until it is dissolved by mutual 
consent.” If a member of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association has 
broken a contract without “mutual 
consent” since the adoption of this 
code in 1943, he has violated his pro- 
fessional code of ethics. And under 
a provision of the code he could be 
dropped from membership in the 
association which, of course, would 
be a serious matter. 


Membership in one’s major profes- 
sional organization is a coveted priv- 
ilege unappreciated perhaps, until it 
is threatened with loss. The teachers 
who have violated Article 3, Section 
10, of the Code since 1943 are per- 
haps no more guilty of a breach of 
ethics than the superintendents and 
employers who set the stage and 
created the occasion for such viola- 
tion. The vast majority of teachers 
are instinctively ethical people and 
desire to maintain high professional 
standards. As incidents and prob- 
lems arise in daily living, however, 
it is apparent that they are not al- 
ways in agreement as to what con- 
stitutes ethical behavior. 


Sometime ago a superintendent of 
schools picked up the telephone and 
called a teacher in a distant town to 
the South to inquire if she were 
available for a vacancy which had 
just occurred in his local high school. 
Schools were in session and the 
teacher was under contract. This 
vacancy was created because another 
superintendent, only a few days 
before, had likewise picked up his 
telephone. The teacher who received 
the call was interested in the job. 
It paid more money than she was 
getting. It was nearer her home, 
the working conditions were better, 
in fact, it was exactly what she had 


(Continued on page 61) 
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With the edges worn off, it’s easy to sing. 


Let’s Sing Our Own Songs 


GEORGE W. BOSWELL AND CHARLES L. GARY 


The grass is not always greener on the other side of the 


fence. 


The English and Music Departments of Austin 


Peay State College have combined to maintain that we 
Southerners have “as good a body of informal art” as can 
be found anywhere in the world—in our folksongs. 


T is possible to be too cosmopoli- 
l tan in selecting material for pub- 
lic school use. Sometimes we cull 
the world, search time and space, for 
relatively meaningless minutiae to 
use as educational material, while 
we overlook equally valuable items 
under our noses—probably because 
they have the vast additional advan- 
tage of nearness and familiarity. 

Each child deserves to gain his 
measure of enjoyment from Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy” or Tschaikow- 
sky's “Nutcracker Suite” or Mark 
Twain’s “Jumping Frog.” But one 
purpose of education is to make him 
conversant with the cultural heritage 
of his region. As a Southerner he 
can claim title in folksong to as good 
a body of informal art as can be 
found anywhere in the world. 

A folksong is the combination of 
an attractive little tune and a series 
of poetic stanzas which, preferably, 
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has existed in people’s memories for 
at least two generations. Having 
been learned by word of mouth from 
one singer by another, it has been 
subjected to alteration in the oral 
process and thus has taken shape in 
accordance with the preference of 
the folk. Its stiff “composed” edges 
are worn off, and it is musically easy 
to sing. Poetically, it is a distillation 
of the unconscious artist in each of 
the transmitting singers. 


The Worth of Native Song 


Now, when the radio, the phono- 
graph, and the television set are 
taking the place of parents and 
friends as the media through which 
the child learns song, there is a 
danger that many of our youngsters 
may be denied their share of the 
heritage of folksong. This would be 
an especial shame in a region so rich 
in folksong as is the South. 


The school can avert this danger 
without assuming a new burden, for 
folksong serves admirably in the 
achievement of the goals for which 
music education strives. The simple 
melodies are easily grasped by chil- 
dren whether taught by rote or 
learned through music reading. The 
words offer opportunities for corre- 
lation with many other ‘ subjects. 
Dramatization is frequently possible. 
A teacher skilled in art instruction 
will find ready motivation for illus- 
tration in the settings and plots. 
Many folksongs cry out for ad- 
ditional stanzas, and thus permit 
creative endeavor. 


The compilers of school music 
books are now aware of the worth of 
native folksongs. New books con- 
tain many more American folk melo- 
dies than did those of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. On Wings of Song 
from Ginn’s World of Music series is 
a good example. Published in 1945, 
it contains many more American 
folksongs than did the first books in 
the series, which appeared nine years 
earlier. The new Ginn series, Our 
Singing World, continues the trend. 
The more recent books of other pub- 
lishers, American Book Company, 
Silver Burdett, and C. C. Birchard, 
are filled with many pages of good 


sources for native song. 


Use Folksongs Often 


Occasions upon which folk music 
may be fitted snugly into the school 
day are very frequent. Primary and 
elementary children like nothing 
better than marching to a sprightly 
tune, or engaging in finger exercises 
to folksong, or learning a nonsense 
song, or acting out the parts involved 
in a dramatic dialogue piece, or sing- 
ing while playing group party games. 

Illustrative folksongs make de- 
lightful assembly programs, and 
square dances and play-party games 
make some of the best community 
and child evening recreational ses- 
sions. Pertinent songs arising out 
of actual or legendary events will 
vivify history and literature, and 
geography is illustrated by songs 
clearly indigenous to an area under 
consideration. 

In order to encourage the use of 
folksongs by Tennessee teachers 
there is included, in three classifica- 
tions, a partial list of Southern folk- 
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song available for the classroom. 
Sources are indicated by letters, and 
identified in a listing at the end of 
this article. 


The Play Song 


One of the most useful types is the 
play or action song. Particularly 
valuable in the early years of a 
child’s musical training, it is enjoy- 
able throughout his life. The follow- 
ing may serve as a guide to some of 


the best of the type: 


All Around the Kitchen, NMH—2 

All Around the Maypole, AS—2 

Big Bunch, a Little Bunch, NMH—4 

Bluebird, Bluebird, SOW 

Bow Belinda, OSW 

Chase the Squirrel, OSW 

Chickama, Chickama, Craney-Crow, SR 

Come on Through, Miss Sally, NMH—2 

Cornstalk Fiddle, TFS 

Dog Tick, SED 

Down by the Station, OSW 

Eency, Weency Spider, OSW, SOW 

Four in a Boat, SED, OLS, OWS, TU 

Go In and Out the Window, NMH—2 

Go Tell Aunt Rhody, OWS, AS—2 

Green Coffee Grows on White Oak Tops, 
TFS 

Here Sits a Monkey, SR 

High Betty Martin, SED, SR, OWS, RR 

Jenny Crack Corn, OSW 

Jing Jang, AS—1 

King and Queen, OLS 

King William, SR 

Lady ’Round the Lady, OLS 

Lead Through That Sugar and Tea, 
ME, MA 

Marching "Round the Levee, SED 

Muffin, NMH—2 

Needle’s Eye, SR, NMH-—3 

Noble Duke of York, SED 

Old Brass Wagon, AS—4, ME, MA 

Old Pompey, AS—3, NMH—4 

Paw Paw Patch, TWS, AS—3,, NMH—4, 
SED, OWS, HS 

Pig in the Parlor, OLS 

Possum Hunt, SED 

Rise You Up, Mv True Love, SED 

Shake That Little Foot, AS—4 

Skip to My Lou, NMH—2, TWS, AS—2, 
SR, OWS, TV 

Sourwood Mountain, TWS, NMH-—5, 
SML, F, SA 

Sweetheart Out a-Hunting, OLS, SA, HS 

Tideo, SOW, NMH—4, SR, AS—4, OWS, 
TU 

Turn, Cinnamon, Turn, SR, OLS, MA 

We're Going ‘Round the Mountain, 
NMH-4 

When I Was a Little Boy, NMH—3 


Dialogue Songs 


A second classification of folksongs 
that deserves mention is dialogue 
songs. These lend themselves espe- 
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cially to dramatization. Though their 
use need not be restricted to the 
intermediate grades, they are much 
enjoyed by children of that level. 

Bake a Little Cake, TH 

Billy Barlow, TFS 

Billy Boy, TWS, SED, S 

Bird Song, NMH—4, AS—5, A 

Deaf Woman's Courtship, MHB 

Frog He Would a-Wooing Go, TWS 

Frog in a Well, TWS, BV, T 

Frog Went a-Courtin’ AS—4, SED, BV, 
ME, D, TWS 

Hey, Little Boy, NMH—4 

Jenny Jenkins, ME, MA 

Miss Jenny Jones, SED 

My Horses Ain’t Hungry, AS—5, SA 

One Morning in May, SA 

Paper of Pins, SED, OWS, RR 

Soldier, Will You Marry Me? AS-—6, 
MA, MMLP 

Three Dukes a-Riding, LS, NMH-—3 

Whistle, Daughter, Whistle, MA 


The Ballad 
The ballad will probably be most 


useful in junior and senior high 
school, though quite a few ballads 
are found in intermediate grade 
books. The more historical ballads 
are not available in any great num- 
ber in school music texts, and must 
be sought from other sources. The 
following, however, were noted in 
books that are generally available 
to schools: 





Barb’ry Allen, AS—6 

Boll Weevil, OWS, RR, ME, MA 
Cherry Tree Carol, AS—6 
Cindy, TWS 

Down in the Valley, TWS, AS—7, AS—6 
Father Grumble, AS—5, SA 
Golden Glove, D 

Green Willow, T 

Groundhog, NMH—4 

Little Joe, the Wrangler, MHB 
Little Turtle Dove, TFS 

Lord Lovel, TH 

Old Bangum, D, SA 

Old Dan Tucker, SED, AS—5 
Old Gray Mare, AS—4 

Pretty Sally, MHB 

Pretty Saro, SA, S 

Shuckin’ of the Corn, TWS 
Springfield Mountain, TWS, AS—5 
Two Brothers, MHB 

Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, HS 


These are but three general types 
of song. There are many others— 
cumulative songs, nonsense songs, 
counting-out songs, spirituals—which 
are represented in school music 
books. This article has mentioned 
only Southern folksongs, but our chil- 
dren are Americans and have a claim 
to all America’s song. There is still 
no better way to understand people 
of another race and nation than to 
sing their folk music. Each nation 
has a treasury of its own. Buta start 
must be made somewhere. Let's 
start at home. 





Legend to Abbreviations of Collections 


A—Adventure, World of Music Series, Ginn 
and Company 

AS-1-8—American Singer, Books 1-8, Amer- 
ican Book Company 

BV—Blending Voices, World of Music 
Series, Ginn and Company 

D—Discovery, World of Music Series 

F—New Elementary Music, Fullerton, Fol- 
lett Publishing Company 

HS—Happy Singing, A Singing School, 
C. C. Birchard Company 

LS—Listen and Sing, World of Music 
Series 

MA—Music in the Air, A Singing School, 
Birchard 

ME-—Music Everywhere, A Singing School 

MHB—Music Highways and Byways, Silver 
Burdett Company 

MMLP—Music of Many Lands and Peoples, 
Silver Burdett Company 

NMH 1-6—New Music Horizons, Books 
1-6, Silver Burdett 

OLS—Our Land of Song, A Singing School, 
Birchard 


OSW-—First Grade Book: Our Singing 
World, Ginn and Company 

OWS—On Wings of Song, World of Music 
Series, Ginn and Company 

RR—Rhythms and Rhymes (1943), Ginn 
and Company 

S—Sing Along, World of Music Series, 
Ginn 

SA—Singing America, Birchard 

SED-—Singing Every Day, Our Singing 
World, Ginn 

SML—Songs of Many Lands (1943) World 
of Music Series, Ginn 

SOW-Singing on Our Way, World of 
Music 

SR—Singing and Rhyming, World of Music 

T—Treasure, World of Music 

TFS—Tennessee Folk Songs, Boswell and 
Bryan, State Department of Education 

TH—Tunes and Harmonies, World of 
Music 

TU—Tuning Up (1943), World of Music 

TWS—Together We Sing, Follett Publish- 
ing Company 
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Stars to steer by 


N 1945 the people of Tennessee, 

through a state-wide survey, indi- 
cated that they wanted the schools 
of this state to do certain things 
for their children. They wanted their 
youngsters to be competent in the 
use of the fundamentals of learning, 
to have satisfactory relationships 
with others, to have adequate health 
—physical and mental, to develop 
civic skills and vocational competen- 
cies. Subsequently, the process of 
developing a program of public ed- 
ucation to meet these needs was be- 
gun. The program is still being 
developed. 


The program, as it is emerging, 


seems to be guided by certain direc- 
tional principles, anchored firmly to 
the beliefs of our democratic society. 
In identifying the principles, the 
writer used as a source the various 
publications of the Tennessee State 
Department of Education, which 
were produced during the period 
1945-1950. Publications used in- 
clude conference reports, surveys, 
curriculum materials, and state regu- 
lations for schools. 
Five principles were identified. 


Needs of the People 


First, the state program of public 
education in Tennessee is designed 
to meet the needs of the people it 
serves. The principle implies that it 
is in the best interest of all people 
in a society to develop to the highest 
possible level the capacities of each 
person in the society. This is to say 
that each person has worth and dig- 
nity, and the only limiting factors in 
the development of the individual’s 
abilities are his own capacities. 

If this is sound, and it appears to 
be, the teachers who are a part of the 
state program must be sensitive to 
the needs of boys and girls, and pos- 
sess skills in determining and meet- 
ing these needs. 


A Type of Learning 


The state program of public educa- 
tion seeks to promote a type of learn- 
ing that is a process of growth which 
is continuous, functional, and pur- 
poseful. Inherent in this principle of 
learning is the belief that learning is 
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simply the reconstruction of previous 
experiences. We learn as we respond 
and act; we learn things to the de- 
gree that we consider them im- 
portant; learning takes place to the 
degree one responds; and learning 
takes place to the degree that we as- 
sociate or connect the thing being 
learned with things already learned 
or known. Thus, experiences for 
children that are purposeful, mean- 
ingful, and continuous are vital to 
the success of the state program of 
public instruction. 

Teachers who are to carry out this 
principle must be sensitive to this 
type of learning and have skill in 
creating settings in which learning 
of this nature can take place. 


Method of Intelligence 


The state program seeks to pro- 
mote the use of the method of intelli- 
gence by individuals as a guide to 
their behavior. Other names for this 
method are reflective thinking and 
the scientific method. This principle 


-proposes that in developing and im- 


plementing the state program, ac- 
tions of individuals and _ groups 
should be guided by sound logical 
thinking, rather than by tradition 
and custom or other such sources. 


Teachers who are to be successful 
in helping students understand and 
become skilled in the use of the 
method of intelligence must be sen- 
sitive to the principle, and skilled in 
its use. They must also be able to 
create experiences where children 
will develop an understanding of 
this method, and skill in the use of 
it. 

Cooperative Action 


The state program seeks to pro- 
mote the use of cooperative action in 
solving common problems. In a dem- 
ocratic society people must of neces- 
sity live in groups. In these groups 
there will arise problems which are 
common to each member of the 
group. This principle indicates that 
each member should have a part in 
solving the problems that are com- 
mon to all members. Such a belief 
suggests that in developing and im- 
plementing the state program of pub- 
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lic education, cooperative action 
should be the key approach. 

It also means that teachers should 
provide experiences of such a nature 
that children will develop the ability 
to attack and solve problems in a 
cooperative way. To do this, teach- 
ers must be sensitive to this principle 
of cooperative action and have skills 
in creating settings in which students 
will learn the attitudes, understand- 
ings and skills that are desired. 


Planning Local Programs 


The state program of public edu- 
cation seeks to promote planning of 
local school programs by all people 
who are concerned with each pro- 
gram. This implies that each school 
community in the state has certain 
needs that are peculiar to that par- 
ticular community. Thus, it is nec- 
essary for citizens in each community 
to help plan certain aspects of their 
school programs. Of course, this 
phase of the school program is to be 
developed within a framework which 
is state-wide. 

This principle implies that the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in each 
school should be sensitive to this 
principle, and furnish leadership for 
the parents and students to partici- 
pate in planning and implementing 
the program. It also implies that the 
principal and teachers must possess 
or develop skills in promoting this 
principle successfully if the state pro- 
gram is to be effective. 

These principles are in harmony 
with the principles of the society 
from which they come. It then seems 
that the directions of the state pro- 
gram are sound and logical. Conse- 
quently, every teacher and school 
administrator in the state of Tennes- 
see must possess or seek to develop 
the’ skills and understanding which 
are necessary to implement and pro- 
mote the state program of public 
education. 

To further develop and improve 
the state program, it is apparent that 
teachers and administrators must de- 
velop a clear understanding of the 
principles which give guidance to the 
program. In-service and pre-service 

rograms of teacher education 


should be planned to meet this need. 
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What can we do for those children whose needs are dif- 
ferent from their classmates’ needs? 


SPECIAL EducationAct 

passed by the 1951 General 
Assembly portends an ever expand- 
ing program of care, treatment, and 
education for Tennessee’s exceptional 
children. This new law is another 
in a series of progressive steps which 
began with legislation in 1947 and 
1949. The State Department of Edu- 
cation is now authorized to provide 
special educational services to every 
category of the exceptional children 
of the state. The words “exceptional 
children” are interpreted to include 
“... any psychologically exceptional 
child, and any child of educable 
mind whose bodily functions or 
members are so impaired that he 
cannot be safely or adequately edu- 
cated in the regular classes of the 
public schools without the provisions 
of special services”. 

The stipulations that make this 
law the most inclusive and complete 
in its scope of any previously enacted 
are those that include children who 
are “psychologically exceptional” in 
a program that has been limited to 
the physically handicapped. 

For some years the Services for 
Exceptional Children section, within 
the Division of Health Education of 
the State Department of Education, 
has been providing teachers for chil- 
dren who are confined to hospitals. 
Local systems have been permitted 
and encouraged to elect teachers for 
homebound children. Itinerant 
teachers, modified curricula, and 
special supplies have been provided 
to some pupils who suffer from 
speech, hearing, or sight defects. An 
increased appropriation and an 
awakening public interest are giving 
additional impetus to the expanding 
program of this section. 


Equal Opportunity 


The philosophy of education ad- 
vanced by many accepted authorities 
and the requirements of a practicable 
public school program are sometimes 
at variance. This lack of agreement 
stems from the fundamental premise 
that education in a democracy should 
provide an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of all the 
people. Some degree of standardiza- 
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some children are different 


JOSEPH T. SUTTON 


Psychologist, State Department of Education 


tion of service is demanded in the 
operation of a program that must 
serve 700,000 children and yet re- 
main within manageable proportions. 
Such a program must of necessity 
ignore many of the finer nuances of 
differences in the physical and men- 
tal equipment of children. It is a 
happy coincidence that the standard- 
ization of the program not only 
serves the cause of administrative 
efficiency but also provides the best 
service for the most children, because 
the educational requirements of chil- 
dren are typically more alike than 
they are different. 

All of this obscures, but will not 
erase, the fact that there are two 
significantly large groups of children 
who are excluded from consideration 
for an equal educational opportunity 
under the general school program. 
One of these groups is composed of 
all those children who fall within 
the ages of compulsory attendance, 
who are educable, who desire edu- 
cational opportunities, but who suffer 
from such physical handicaps that 
their names are not found on any 
regular classroom teacher's roll. 


In School, but Excluded 


The second group is often in reg- 
ular attendance at some school but 
the children are, in fact, excluded 
from equal opportunity because the 
program designed to best meet the 
needs of a hypothetical “average 
child” is inappropriate to their ex- 
ceptional needs. We can point to 
no sharp line that distinguishes this 
latter group from the majority of 
children who are being “safely and 
adequately educated in the regular 
classes of the public schools”. Rather, 
their exclusion varies with the degree 
to which their needs differ from the 
needs of the children for whom the 
usual academic program is appro- 
priate. 


The new consideration of these 
two groups as a part of rather than 
apart from the general education 
program concerns us here. It is 
immediately. evident that planning 
that purports to pay more than lip 
service to the cause of a general edu- 
cation program must include, para- 
doxically, a special education pro- 
gram for these children. This asser- 
tion is adequately supported by 
appealing to the humanitarian re- 
sponsibilities of the state. Arguments 
have also been ably presented to 
show the ultimate financial advan- 
tages of educating all ‘handicapped’ 
children to the limits of their poten- 
tialities. 

In our opinion, however, the only 
sound basis for a special education 
program is that it is essential in order 
to render effective the intent of the 
entire general school program. The 
special services that must be pro- 
vided for those children who have 
exceptional needs are “special” only 
if they are conceived in the light of 
an illogical assumption that equal 
opportunity for all means the same 
program for all. When the emphasis 
is correctly placed on the essential 
needs of the child, the services pro- 
vided for exceptional children are 
no longer seen as “special” but as an 
attempt to integrate those children 
as intimately as possible into the 
general education program. 


Who Are Exceptional? 


Who are the children who are 
candidates for the expanding services 
of the educational program? How 
may they be given an educational 
opportunity that is genuinely equi- 
table? The first group, the children 
who are not enrolled in any school 
program, may be readily identified. 
Any child of educable mind who is 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Music influences many facets of a child's life. 
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The Little Wallflower Became A Belle 


AR from claiming credit every 

time an acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak of oustanding citizenship, 
America’s music teachers have re- 
mained quietly in the background. 
Their influence is so subtle it often 
isn’t known even to its beneficiaries. 
That’s why there was a very sur- 
prised audience recently at a testi- 
monial dinner in Joliet for the new 
speaker of the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives, Warren Wood. He is 
one of the youngest men ever to be 
elected Speaker in Illinois. 

In making his talk of appreciation, 
Wood was expected to single out the 
usual dominant personalities in his 
life to receive credit for his success. 
Instead, he said: 

“Most of what I have accom- 
plished I owe to my old high school 
band director, the late A. R. Mc- 
Allister. It was his inspiration and 
example that made me want to 


amount to something and to devote 
myself to public service.” 


A Creative Outlet 


This credit bestowed on a music 
director may have astonished diners 
that night, but it was no surprise to 
those who knew the beneficial in- 
fluence wielded by A. R. McAllister 
over thousands of youngsters. Called 
“father of the school band move- 
ment,” the beloved director had been 
one of the first to use the school 
music organization as a means of 
providing a creative outlet for 
youngsters and a constant inspiration 
to the school as a whole. Scores of 
his former students are now helping 
to mold young lives as music direc- 
tors in schools ali over the country. 

McAllister’s idea of enlivening in- 
terest in school and giving children 
a sense of accomplishment has since 
proved its worth in reducing the 


A University Poetry Award, election as Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives, a successful career in 
dentistry, and contracts for engineering jobs .. . these are 
all success stories that would seem to have nothing in com- 


mon. 


Yet, each of them traces its achievement to the in- 


spiration and influence of a music teacher. They are typi- 
cal of the widespread influences of modern music instruc- 
tors on the lives of millions of youngsters. 
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uumber of students who yawn or 
frown their way through a couple of 
years of study, shrug off the im- 
portance of a diploma and leave 
school. 

The need for this sense of accom- 
plishment is great at all age levels. 
A tiny girl in Milwaukee kinder- 
garten was so shy that she stam- 
mered whenever she tried to speak. 
The teacher, wisely figuring that ego 
would improve enunciation, started 
the little girl singing. Little Peggy 
found she didn’t stammer when she 
sang. And the teacher made her the 
“star” of the group’s performances. 
This top billing had the desired 
effect . . . the stammer gave way to 
confidence, she learned to speak well, 
too, and the child became one of the 
most popular girls in the class. 


Honor Students and Music 


Music teachers realize that this 
“taste of success” is necessary to all 
students. They may have a difficult 
time with studies or have difficulty 
making friends. Then the relatively 
minor achievement of making music 
gives them a teeling of accomplish- 
ment that carries over into all their 
school work and their social activity. 

Proof? A survey of elementary 
schools revealed that 90% of all honor 

(Continued on page 55) 
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XACTLY five months ago, my 
train drew into Nashville sta- 
tion and a big burly man singled me 
out from a thousand passengers, in- 
troduced himself as John Richardson 
of the TEA, welcomed me*to Ten- 
nessee, relieved me of my baggage 
and showed me to his waiting car. A 
few minutes later we were in the 
TEA office and he was introducing 
me to every member of the Staff. The 
TEA had me’ in its grip! 

Looking back on my first three 
weeks in Tennessee, I have a con- 
fused impression of visiting the State 
Capitol (the legislature was in ses- 
sion ), the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the law courts, the county 
jail, Nashville fort and stockade, the 
Parthenon, the public library, the 
Children’s Museum, the Hermitage, 
a Sunrise Easter Service, Grand OF 
Opry, Peabody College; Vanderbilt 
University, Fisk University, and 
schools without end. 

By the way of a change I served 
on an Evaluation Committee, sat in 
on a Principals’ meeting and a Super- 
visors meeting, drove 200 miles to 
a teachers’ meeting one day and 100 
miles to a PTA meeting the next. 
At this point the machine slipped a 
cog and I got out. 


North and Back Again 


I went north to an NEA conven- 
tion in Toledo, followed by a week 
in Cleveland and a few days in 
Buffalo, so that altogther I had a 
fortnight in which to sit back and 
smile gently as { watched my north- 
ern friends vainly endeavoring to 
compile a schedule that would keep 
me as busy as I had been in Ten- 
nessee. Still, they made a wonder- 
ful attempt and I enjoyed every 
minute of it. Indeed, I enjoyed my- 
self so much that in company with 
Dr. J. Rekveld of Holland, I over- 
stayed my schedule in order to see 
Niagara Falls. 

Nevertheless, when I stepped off 
the plane at Nashville and found 
my old friends John Richardson and 
Charlene Willis out to meet me, I 
felt I had come home again. It was 
a pleasure once again to hear the 
musical southern speech and to 
feel the warm southern sunshine. 
Miss Willis, I learned, was remain- 
ing at the airfield to catch a plane 
elsewhere but before she left, she 
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my crowning fortune 


Sam Lynn visited the United States recently under the 
auspices of the NEA Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. From 
his home in Whitehead, Northern Ireland, he writes, “I 
shall always regard it as my crowning fortune that I was 


sent to Tennessee.”’ 


dated August 12. 


assured me that John had a schedule 
already planned for me. He had. 

In company with Mary Helen 
Crawley, director of publications, he 
called for me at 6:00 a.m. the very 
next morning and before I had the 
sleep right out of my eyes, I found 
that I was taking part in a vocational 
guidance program at Trenton, 140 
miles away. 

From there I went on to Memphis 
for a week and from Memphis to 
Union City to speak at a teachers’ 
meeting, to enjoy the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. A! Masoud and to be 
vastly entertained by Mr. Milton 
Hamilton, president of the TEA, and 
Mrs. Hamilton. 


I returned to Nashville on Sunday 
night, April 29, to find the TEA had 
relented sufficiently to allow me a 
whole day off, so I spent Monday 
catching up on my correspondence 
and visiting some of the good friends 
I had known during my first three 
weeks in the town. 


In East Tennessee 


On Tuesday morning I was off 
again, this time in the now familiar 
station wagon with Miss Willis to 
attend a supervisors’ meeting at Mur- 
freesboro, to meet and visit with the 
members of the faculty of Education 
in Tennessee Tech that evening, and 
to make a five day tour in Eastern 
Tennessee visiting with the County 
Superintendents and Supervisors en 
route. 

The tour ended in Knoxville where 
Miss Willis left me in the very good 
hands of Mr. Ira Chiles who intro- 
duced me to his colleagues and for 
the next nine days gave me every 
opportunity to observe the work of 


Here is the letter he sent back to you, 


the State University. The teacher 
training program especially inter- 
ested me and I spent a most enjoy- 
able and profitable time with Mr. Ira 
Chiles, Dr. John Gilliland, Dr. Orin 
B. Graff, Dr. Lawrence Haaby and 
their classes in the Department of 
Education. Then, too, through the 
great kindness of Dr. Andrew Holt, 
Administrative Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, I was privileged to attend 
wih him many interesting functions 
ranging from the “Carnicus” to a 
graduation ceremony, thereby gain- 
ing some new insight upon the Amer- 
ican scene. 

From Knoxville I traveled to Bris- 
tol where Mr. J. C. Akard, superin- 
tendent of Sullivan County Schools, 
and Mr. Dave Adkisson, East Ten- 
nessee High School Supervisor, took 
me visiting in Bristol and Kingsport 
schools. My next stop was Johnson 
City where Dr. Gerald Jaggers, pro- 
fessor of education in the College 
there, showed me great hospitality, 
introduced me to the faculty and 
gave me every opportunity to ob- 
serve the work and to talk to the 
students in the teacher training de- 
partment. 

On my way back to Nashville I 
stopped off at Tennessee Tech 
where, as the guest of President and 
Mrs. Derryberry, I spent a delightful 
week attending graduation ceremon- 
ies and studying the teacher training 
program under the auspices of Dr. 
T. J. Farr. 


A Regular Tennessean 


On my return to Nashville I found 
the last big item on my program was 
attendance at the TEA Workshop 
to be held at Murfreesboro during 

(Continued on page 36) 
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It Starts in the Classroom 


a you wanted to start an attack 
on the schools of your com- 
munity, where would you look for 
support and following? 

To dissatisfied parents of school 
children, of course! What chance 
would any attack have if the parents 
of the community believed fervently 
that their children were receiving 
superior education under superior 
teachers? 

Now add one more observation— 
most parents “hase their entire judg- 
ment of the school system and the 
profession on the impression they 
receive from ove teacher—or on the 
report of someone’s contact with one 
teacher.” 

There’s only one conclusion possi- 
ble. The leading role in fighting 
unwarranted attacks on the public 
schools falls to the classroom teachers 
of every community. They comprise 
the front line in any counterattack. 
“A community that appreciates its 
teachers takes pride in its schools.” 

The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, a department of 
the NEA, has set out to prepare 
America’s teachers for this vital role 
by making its 1951 yearbook a public 
relations handbook for classroom 
teachers. 

“Public relations isn’t something to 
be left to the experts. Actually, Ir 
STARTS IN THE CLassRooM,” the 
NSPRA officers declared. ,And that’s 
what they named their book. 


Extraordinarily Ordinary 


Deliberately the writers excluded 
ideas and techniques that involved 
school policy or required action by 
a whole faculty association to be- 
come effective. They centered their 
attention on ways individual teachers 
could perform their regular, ordinary 
tasks with new emphases which take 
maximum advantage of each public 
relations opportunity. 

What are the areas where teachers 
frequently make enemies who may 
later form the supporting forces for 
the school’s attackers? The yearbook 
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committee cites some common but 
conspicuous examples: 

The teacher who, at end of her 
patience, scolded the mother of one 
child for “coming here and insinuat- 
ing that I haven't done the best any 
teacher could do for a child of such 
limited abilities.” (It was noted that 
five parents, four of whom had not 
visited the teacher, later complained 
to the principal regarding the way 
parents and children were treated by 
his teachers. ) 

The apologetic tone used by some 
who identify their vocation with, 
“I’m just a teacher.” 

The misguided teacher who con- 
demned public schools for “graduat- 
ing hordes of students culturally illit- 
erate and unable to use the basic 
tools of communication.” 

A teacher who refused to explain 
to his class why he was requiring 
certain activity, stating that “I have 
my reasons or I wouldn't tell you to 
do it. It’s your business to do what 
I say.” 


Classified Calamities 


Stated in broad classifications, the 
NSPRA yearbook committee said 
these and other samples indicated 
failures in personal relationships with 
the community through lack of pride, 
loyalty and tact, failures to interpret 
“Why We Teach,” failures in class- 
room teaching techniques, failures in 
home relationships through. assign- 
ments and reports, and failures to 
utilize opportunities inherent in co- 
curricular activities. 

While some teachers fail in these 
areas, others have found them the 
ideal channels to good community 
relations. IT SraRTs IN THE CLAss- 
room brings together the experiences 
of hundreds of teachers who have 
been successful practitioners. It 
makes their techniques available to 
every teacher. 

Several personal characteristics are 
essential before the teacher can 
achieve maximum benefit from spe- 
cific public relations techniques, the 
editorial committee declared. 


HARRY. A. FOSDICK 


Pride in the profession is cited as 
the first requisite to individual effec- 
tiveness as a representative of the 
profession. Loyalty to the profes- 
sion is next, following the principle 
that “where praise seems impossible, 
silence is the rule.” 

Interest is called the key to positive 
public relations as it is to learning. 
“Do you listen to others—pupils, par- 
ents, associates, acquaintances—with 
genuine interest or with only toler- 
ance? Does your attitude and man- 
ner reflect your love of children and 
pleasure in your work?” 


Child-Centered Conversation 


A blast at the teachers’ brand of 
that great American pastime—griping 
—is implied in the admonition that in 
all contacts and all conversations 
concerning the profession, teachers 
should “stress what teachers do—not 
what teachers want.” 

This is made specific. “It’s not a 
new building for the school—it’s new 
classrooms for the children that are 
needed. Inconvenience to the staff 
is not important from a public rela- 
tions viewpoint; injury to the child’s 
educational experience is!” 

“Good teaching is good public 
relations.” What is taught—and 
How-—is the foundation of any think- 
ing on improved school-community 
understanding. Child happiness 
based on personal achievement in 
the classroom, regardless of whether 
the teacher’s philosophy and methods 
are in the “traditional” or the “pro- 
gressive” category, is the perfect 
beginning of positive relationships. 

This, unquestionably, is the central 
theme of Ir Starts IN THE CLAss- 
ROOM. However, a teacher who 
understands thoroughly why he 
teaches what he teaches—based on 
knowledge of child life and com- 
munity life, must be met by pupils 
and adults who likewise understand. 

Bringing pupils, parents, and other 
members of the community into the 
curriculum planning and evaluating 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ONE ROOM 


ID you ever wonder what teach- 
ing in a one-room school is 
like? 

This summer, at Carson-Newman 
College, a rather unique experiment 
was conducted. The annual work- 
shop session was planned around 
“School and Community Relations” 
and one section was devoted to di- 
rected teaching and observation un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Frank P. 
Smith. Thirty-nine teachers enrolled 
in this section. So far, nothing is 
unique. But the workshop planners 
decided that, since a number of these 
teachers would be assigned to one- 
room schools, perhaps they should be 
given practical. experience in that 
area. And instead of practice teach- 
ing in an organized training school, 
those teachers set up a typical one- 
room school in the Arts and Crafts 
Room of the College. Twenty-five 
pupils were enrolled, and Mrs. Smith 
proceeded to organize her “school.” 


Get the Classes In 


Two of the children were pre- 
school age. The rest had attended 
school before. Mrs. Smith says, “I 
felt that it might be good to try a 
little experiment and let the teach- 
ers and the children see the steps in a 
gradual change of teaching methods. 
For the first three days I taught as 
of old. I heard a class while the re- 
mainder of the group existed or 
endured with nothing to do.” Of 
course, there was no pupils’ work to 
put on bulletin boards—they had to 


“get those classes in.” 


On the fourth day, there began to 
be a reference to the similarity be- 
tween stories and social studies. 
Then they tried a unified version of 
drill. Everyone was working on 
arithmetic, but on different levels. 
Finally related subjects were corre- 
lated. Naturally there were evalu- 
ation periods and this time there was 


children’s work to be displayed. 


“The thing that impressed me,” 
said Mrs. Smith. “was the remark I 
overheard my first practice teacher 
make. Another student compli- 
mented her on the lesson she had just 
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IS ENOUGH 


taught and she said, ‘I was really 
dreading this, but it isn’t one bit 
hard when you have your lesson 
planned.’ 

“Then a sixth-grade girl told me 
the last of the week was more fun 
than the first. | asked her why and 
she said, ‘Well, we've learned more, 
done more and—had more fun!’” 


A fourth-grader put it a little dif- 
ferently. A visitor asked how he was 
getting along. “Well,” Danny re- 
plied, “after them first three or four 
days we've been doing all right.” 


Probably there will always be one-room schools. 





ways gave his authority when report- 
ing, practically down to the location 
on the page. 

Some of the newer reading series 
that are especially good for remedial 
purposes were used, but children 
were not given books and told to 
read. They were given purposes or 
needs, and then it was easy to get 
them to read. 


Reading Was Popular 


Two little third-graders were not 
to impressed with intellectual pur- 
suits. When a practice teacher was 
helping Johnny, he said, “Huh! If 
I have to read this, I'll just stay home 
this summer.” The next day Mrs. 
Smith asked his group if they would 


But that 


does not mean that a child must have limited experiences, 
that a teacher cannot plan a meaningful curriculum. Car- 
son-Newman College proved that in a workshop course 


this summer. 


Since the topic of interest was 
Community Living, the class began 
to work on wavs to make schools, 
homes and churches happier places 
in which to live. The room organ- 
ized, and officers were elected. A 
citizenship club was formed to meet 
weekly. Pupils checked themselves 
on self-controi of tongue, actions 
and temper and, Mrs. Smith de- 
clared, “I have never seen a fairer 


group of children.” 


A Happier Place 


The college served a mid-morning 
lunch, where health practices were 
demonstrated and observed. One 
little fellow told his mother he had 
never seen boys and girls get to wash 
their hands so much. When she 
asked the first-grader if it weren't 
good for him, he replied, “Oh, well, 
I guess it does wash off the germs.” 

.A newspaper was written and 
posted each morning. Soon the class 
was watching other places on the 
bulletin board for news and plans 
for the days. There was also a library 
center with a daily newspaper, mag- 
azines and books. One third-grader 
from a real one-room school always 
read the front page news and de- 
lighted in telling it during the day. 
Bobby was so accurate that he al- 


like to dramatize one of the stories 
in a make-believe radio broadcast, 
and asked one of Johnny’s friends to 
be the announcer. Johnny loved 
attention and soon realized that if 
he were going to get any, he would 
have to be able to read—so he 
worked. Next day he was elected an- 
nouncer, and did an excellent job of 
telling the story to be used, and 


checking his characters to see that - 


they interpreted their parts correctly. 

When the “broadcast” was fin- 
ished, Johnny heaved a big sigh and 
said, “My, haven’t we had a good 
time?” And when good-byes were 
being said in the afternoon, Johnny 
confessed, “Mrs. Smith, I had made 
up my mind not to like this school, 
but I must say I do after all. I'll see 
you tomorrow.” 


Different Kinds of Lessons 

A missionary to Africa visited the 
class with an exhibit. Naturally, that 
called for social studies activities to 
compare African life with the chil- 
dren’s own. 

School work went on as usual on 
July 4, a new experience for nearly 
everybody connected with the class. 
But social studies were utilized once 
more. Safety came in for a good 
share of attention. A facsimile of 
the Declaration of Independence was 
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studied. The class studied and sang 
the National Anthem, America the 
Beautiful, For America and Amer- 
ica. They even had a parade with 
flags they had made. 

Some of the practice teachers 
planned social studies lessons like 
some of the popular radio programs, 
and this comment was often heard, “I 
like that kind ef lesson. I wish my 
teacher would do something like 
that .. . I think [ll tell her and may- 
be she will!” 


The Children Create 


All over the school there was evi- 
dence of imagination at work—hard 
at work. One first-grader said to Mrs. 
Smith, “When you say you can't 
you cant but when you try you 
nearly always can!” 

They drew pictures and thew made 
things. The children planted seeds 
and watched them grow. One group 
made a little hot house, and another 
made miniature gardens. Art activ- 
ities crept in everywhere. The col- 
lege art teacher taught the children 
finger painting and clay modeling, 
and fired their clay models in the 
college kiln. How the children en- 
joyed picking out their own green 
turtles and blne baskets from the 
finished preducts! 

Not only did the children create 
—the practice teachers did some 
creative thinking about a philosophy 
of teaching. One of them came up 
with this gem, to add the final 


Sparkling touch to the only work- 


shop of its kind in the state this 
summer—“Too many teachers have 
the idea that only pupils should 
cooperate.” Even in a one-room 
school, she had discovered, a teacher 
must cooperate, too. 





NASHVILLE TEACHER 
WINS IN COMPTON 
CONTEST 


Mrs. Julia B. Petty, teacher in the 
Davidson County Schools, was a win- 
ner in the recent contest conducted 
by F. E. Compton and Company. 
Mrs. Petty described “How I Use 
Compton’s in the Classroom,” and 
was one of the 54 winners. She was 
awarded a set of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. 

Prominent educators served as 
judges for the 1.393 entries. Winners 
came from 34 ot the 48 states. 
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The library center had daily newspapers and current magazines. Pupils 
used both often. 





Practice teacher La Verne Vogt of Cleveland helps first graders mix tempera 
paint for spatter painting. 





Fourth graders were purticularly proud of their flowers and their miniature 
hot house, complete with glass and plants. 


PHOTOS FROM CARSON NEWMAN COLLEGE 








PHOTO BY FRANCES COX, PIKEVILLE 


FTER the Bledsoe County 

Teachers’ Camp at Fall Creek 
Falls State Park last May, one of the 
teachers said, “When I think of the 
Teachers’ Camp, I am reminded of 
Edward Sheldon, a famous school- 
master of long ago, who went to a 
fair in Toronto, Canada. On his re- 
turn home, he was loaded with 
charts, books, balls, cards, pictures, 
blocks, beads, crayon, grains of all 
kinds, pottery, ylassware, silkworms, 
cocoons, cotton bolls, strings, and 
many things. His idea was that peo- 
pie learn best by direct contact with 
the things they are learning about. 
He tried to bring the world into his 
classroom.” 


When the Bledsoe County teachers 
returned from camp, none of them 
were laden with books or charts, but 
they came away with many new 
ideas that would help them do a 
better job in the classroom. They 
were laden with new educational 
experiences relating to erosion con- 
trol, native crafts, timber manage- 
ment, bird walks, nature lore, recrea- 
tional activities, control of forest 
fires, cookouts, and the beautification 
of home and school grounds. They 


came home with the idea of using 
the outdoor environment as a regular 
part of the school curriculum. 


Take Them Outside 


Do you want a suggestion that is 
almost guaranteed to meet the needs 
of the pupil who rarely has an op- 
portunity to excel in anything in 
your formal classroom? Then try 
providing group experiences using 
an outdoor environment. The pupil 
who reads falteringly or the one 
who gives only token classroom 
attention, finds it easier to become a 
shining light in God’s great out-of- 
doors. 

As the Michigan camping authori- 
ties like to point out, “Youth love 
thy woods and templed hills.” The 
girl who drew the poorest map may 
fry the best potatoes! Herein lies 
untold opportunities for personal 
growth. Have you ever seen a group 
say grace outdoors over a meal they 
planned and cooked themselves? 
Have you watched your children 
view the sunset, or look at the 
beautiful forest? Then it will be 
easier for you to understand what I 


am thinking about. 


Last November we reported on a combination camp-work- 
shop conducted in Bledsoe County. The teacher-campers 
liked it so much that they went home and did likewise with 


their children. 


And the children like it, too! 





Just Studyin’ Creation 


ELIZABETH M. VAUGHN 


Supervising Teacher, Bledsoe County Schools 


And creation can be mighty interesting. Bledsoe County 
children visited ponds and streams, and collected speci- 
mens of the life they found there. 


Certain activities can have a magic 
effect on children. All who love 
them, all who like to see them learn 
and grow, would have enjoyed 
watching the boys and girls of our 
county participate in outdoor activi- 
ties as a regular part of their class- 
room work. 


And Let Them Work 


They examined and learned to 
interpret school property deeds, 
locating the boundaries of school 
grounds. They installed rural mail 
boxes in accordance with postal 
regulations -and_ established a 
permanent mailing address for their 
schools. The pupils beautified the 
school grounds with native shrubs 
they found and transplanted them- 
selves. They even built playground 
equipment of native or scrap mate- 
rials. Have you ever skipped with 
a saw-briar rope? Can you swing 
on a wild-grape vine? Many of our 
children are having these enjoyable 
experiences. 

Groups in one school built a bird 
sanctuary they called “Feathersville” 
in an enclosure of rough picket- 
fencing. They built nature trails, 
identified trees and other plants, 
built erosion control dams and com- 
post heaps. 

Junior Wildlife Clubs were organ- 
ized, where members drew maps of 
their farms, discussed plans for 

(Continued on page 50) 
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East Tennessee Education Association 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


hnoxville 


Octoher 25, 26, 1951 
“Our Educational Task in a Confused World” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
October 25, 7:15 p.m. 


Presiding: PresmeNT ELvin Bryant, Knoxville 


7:15 Concert: Cocke County High School Band, New- 
port; V. C. Adcock, Director 


The National Anthem: Audience singing led by 
Edward Hamilton, Knoxville City Schools; ac- 
companied by Cocke County High School Band 
Pledge of allegiance to American Flag: led by 
Scout Executive Charles E. Hudson 

Invocation: Dr. R. G. Schultz, Pastor, St. Johns 
Lutheran Church, Knoxville 


E.T.E.A. President's Message: Elvin Bryant 


Regular Business Session 
Nomination of officers for 1951-52 
President 
Vice-President 
Member of the Executive Committee from 
Lower East Tennessee (term 1951-54) 
Report of the Treasurer: John S. Humphreys, 
Knoxville 
Report of the Executive Secretary: Mack P. 
Davis, Johnson City 
Appointment of special committees 
Other business 


7:40 


7:45 
7:50 


8:05 Announcements by the Executive Secretary 
Introduction of platform guests by Vice-President 


Sam Hyder 

“Changing Headlines Around the World”: Mer- 
rill Mueller, Ace NBC Correspondent; widely 
known commentator on world affairs 


8:10 


9:00 Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

9:10 Report from State Department of Education: 
Honorable J. A. Barksdale, Tennessee Commis- 
sioner of Education 


9:30 Adjournment 


Platform Guests: E.T.E.A. Officials, E.T.E.A. Executive 
Committee Members, Members of the State Department 
of Education, Scout Executive Charles E. Hudson. Plat- 
form guests are requested to come to the platform as 


soon as the concert is finished. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
October 26, 10:25 a.m. 


Presiding: Preswent E:vin Bryant, Knoxville 

10:45 Audience singing of “America,” led by Edward H. 
Hamilton, Knoxville 

Invocation: Rev. Wilson H. Yost, Pastor, Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville 

Introduction of Platform Guests by Vice-Presi- 
dent Sam Hyder 

Greetings from N.E.A. Classroom Teachers De- 
partment: Mary Titus, Legislative Assistant for 
Local Education Associations 

Presentation of Nominees for E.T.E.A. Offices, 
1951-52: Paul Cate, Chairman, Election Com- 
mittee 

“Education and National Defense”: Dr. Henry 
Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Special Music 

“T.E.A. and Professional Progress”: Frank E. 
Bass, Executive Secretary, who will introduce 
T.E.A. President, Milton Hamilton 
Presentation of Certificates of Distinction to 
Hawkins County, McMinn County, Washington 
County, and Tellico Plains. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee: Super- 
intendent R. N. Finchum, Clinton 

12:10 Adjournment 

Platform Guests: East Tennessee City and County Super- 
intendents, E.T.E.A. Nominees for Offices, 1951-52, 
T.E.A. Officials, Representatives of Middle and West 
Tennessee Education Associations. 


10:35 


10:40 
10:50 
10:55 


11:35 
11:45 


12:00 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


October 26, 4:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Sam Hyper, Elizabethton 

4:05 All-East Tennessee Chorus: Conducted by 
Charles F. Bryan, Professor of Music, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
All-East Tennessee Orchestra: Conducted by 
David W. Hughes, Chairman, Orchestra Depart- 
ment, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Adjournment of the Forty-seventh Annual Session 
of the East Tennessee Education Association 

Note: There will be no business meeting following the 

last session. Election of officers will be announced 

through the press. 
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A special note to Tennessee Teachers— 





PROTECT YOUR INCOME! 


If it’s sometimes difficult to live within your income, just think how much more difficult it 
would be to live without it! Every year hundreds of thousands of income dollars are lost 
because of accidents . . . additional thousands are lost because of sickness . . . and many 
of these accident and sickness cases result in surgical bills. There’s no way to eliminate 
all the hazards of everyday life—but you can make sure of extra money to meet those 
extra expenses by insuring under the Provident’s special income ptotection plan for Ten- 


nessee Teachers. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the Provident plan available through your Associa- 
tion—you'll be surprised to learn how much it provides and how little it costs. Benefits 
are paid on disabilities occuring during vacation periods as well as during the school 


year. 


Accident ¢ Sickness 
Accidental Death ¢* Hospital-Surgical 


ate 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


protecting provident meanle since 1557 
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ART EDUCATION 
Fiorwe Sropparp, Knoxville, Chairman 
Exhibits 
Art and Art Education Building 
Cumberland Avenue (Near University Cafeteria ) 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 
9:00 “Creative Art in a Confused World”: Miss Mary Katharina 
Williams, Assistant Professor of Art, Art Department, The 
Womans’ College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Program especially planned 
for grade teachers, grades 1 through 6. 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Fulton High School 
Transportation furnished by Knoxville School Arts Club. Meet 
group at Fine Arts Building on Cumberland Avenue. 
12:30 Luncheon 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Fulton High School 
2:00 Discussion: “The Art Program in General Education” led 
by Mary Katharina Williams. 


DRAMATICS (SPEECH ARTS) 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Room 217, Ayres Hall 
ALBERTA AHLER, Central High School, Fountain City, Chairman 

2:00 Assembly 

2:15 Declamation: Glen Ray Hatfield,* Jackson High School 

2:25 Original Oratory: Philip Robinson,* Knoxville High School 
(*Both first place winners in District VI, T.I.L.L., 1951) 

2:35 “Needs and Values of Speech Activities in Secondary 
Schools,” a: Panel Dicussion: Leader, R. L. Hickey, U. T. 
Debate Coach; members, Mildred Doyle, Superintendent 
of Education, Knox County; Wilson New, Superintendent 
of Education, Knoxville City System; Mrs. Miriam Garrett, 
Teacher, Young High School, Knox County. 

3:05 Guest Reader: Dramatic and humorous interpretations: 
Carolyn Vance, Speech Arts Teacher, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

3:35 One-act play: Tusculum College Players, Greeneville, 
Tennessee; R. Douglas Stallard, Drama director. 

4:05 Election of officers 

4:15 Adjournment 








To You! 


A “Golden” Welcome 





We mean “GOLDEN” because we’re all wearing smiles . . . we’re 
celebrating our Fiftieth Anniversary in Knoxville! And to express 


our gratitude to you . . 
we want to make your visit a pleasant one. 


. who have made these 50 years possible . . . 
We want to make your 
shopping enjoyable all the way from our Beautiful China Depi., on 
the Fifth . . . to the Soda Grill, Downstairs. 


For your convenience . . . you'll find a Package Checkroom Down- 
stairs . . . the Ladies’ Lounge on the Balcony! Open a charge ac- 
count if you wish. Miller’s Delivers Free within 150 miles! Our 
salespeople are eager to help you. Come in... we'll be looking for 


you! 


One of the South’s Great Stores 
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AGRICULTURE 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 


Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 

Drxre Miter, Lenoir City High School, Lenoir City, Chairman 
9:00 Invocation 

Minutes of last meeting 

Roll Call 
9:10 “The Relation of the Tennessee River Watershed to its 

Streams”: J. C. McAmis, Specialist in Tributary Water- 

sheds, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Joint luncheon of Agriculture, Distributive Education, Home 
Economics and Industrial Education sections. For reservations 
contact Mr. L. A. Carpenter, District Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Knoxville. See Industrial Education program for 
particulars. 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 
2:00 “Work Simplification for Vocational Agriculture Teachers: 
General theme for all teacher discussions. 
“Preparing and Assembling Materials to Teach a Class”: 
W. E. Robertson, Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Karns 
High School 
“Setting Up and Using an Advisory Council”: Hassel 
Evans, Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Erwin High School 
“Teaching Through Supervised Visits”: W. S. Coe, Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teacher, Sevierville High School 
“Getting and Using Local Information”: E. K. Jones 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Monroe County Central 
High School 
3:30 Business Session 
8:45 Adjournment 





ATHLETICS 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
Room 314, Ayres Hall 
Presiding: KENNETH A. REED 
8:30 Assembly 
Business 
Election of officers 
9:30 Discussion on Atheletics 
Address: Sam Burke, Executive Secretary of the Georgia 
High School Association, Thomaston, Georgia. Mr. Burke 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation. 


STATE PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 


Ferris Hall Auditorium 
Greetings and welcome: Mr. Earl Ramer 
“What We Are Doing:” Blount County, Clairborne County, 
Clinton, Elizabethton, Grainger County, Hardin County, Knox 
County, Knoxville, Loudon County, McMinn County, Morristown, 
Oak Ridge and Sevier County. 
Evaluation and Next Steps: Dale Wantling 
(A cordial invitation is extended to everyone to attend this meet- 
ing) 
DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
University Faculty Club 
Epirx Horton, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
“Preparation for Living in our Times:” Miss Ella V. 
Ross, Dean of Women, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City. 
Business and election of officers 

















2217 Broadway N. E. 








TWO FINE FOODS! 





Phone 4-2571 
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ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
Friday, 7 :30-10:00 p.m. 
Room 3, S. and W. Cafeteria 


W. J. Cross, Jn. Benton, Chairman 


7:30 Breakfast 

8:10 Open Discussion: “Legal Aspects of the Compulsory 
School Attendance Law for the State of Tennessee:” 
Assistant Attorney General Allison B. Humphreys, Jr., 
Office of Attorney General, Nashville 

9:00 Summary of Constitution for East Tennessee Attendance 
Teachers Association: Matney Reed, Attendance Teacher, 
McMinn County 

9:15 Discussion of Summary: Arthur Jones, Supervisor of 
Census and Attendance, State Department of Education, 
Nashville 

9:30 Business and Election of Officers 


The price of the breakfast is $1.00. Reservations may be made 
with Mrs. O. F. Davis, Athens, Tennessee. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Auditorium, Science Hall 
Presiding: Dr. A. M. JoHNson, University of Tennessee 
1:30 Panel-Demonstration, “Sound Recording in Education:” 
Clarence A. Carden, Director, Audio-Visual Education, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Chairman 
Panel-Demonstration, “The Phonograph in Education:” 
Elsie Burrell, Blount County Schools, Chairman 


2:00 


2:30 Panel-Demonstration, “Radio in Education:” Kenneth 
Wright, Director, Station WUOT, U. T., Chairman 
3:00 Election of officers 


3:30 Adjournment 


BIBLE 
Friday, 1:45-4:00 p.m. 


Room 302, Physics and Geology 
Mrs. Ciarice Grou, Knoxville High School ,Knoxville, Chairman 


1:45 Get Acquainted Period 
Exhibit of Biblical Instructional Materials 

2:00 “The High School Bible Teacher’s Task in a Confused 
World”: Dr. J. M. Price, Director of the School of 
Religious Education, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. : 

2:50 Questions 

3:00 The Pilgrimage Play: A new technicolor film made by the 
Hollywood Players and shown by Frank Rouser, Frank L. 
Rouser Company, Knoxville. 

3:45 Evaluation and Use of the Film as a Teaching Aid: Mrs. 
Vera Haile, Rule High School, Knoxville. 

3:55 Election of officers 

4:00 Adjournment 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 


Room 3, S. and W. Cafeteria 
Tickets will be $1.75, tax and tip included. Reservations may be 
made by contacting Jeannette Alford, 402 Kingston Street, Lenoir 
City. 
ee AtFrorD, Lenoir City, Chairman 
12:45 Luncheon 
“Human Relations as Related to the Realm of Business 
Education”: J. Murray Hill, President, Bowling Green 
Business University and College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 
Business 
Adjournment 
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hnoxville Hotels Welcome 
Delegates of E. T. E. A. 
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A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 








ANDREW JOHNSON 
E. B. BRASWELL, Manager 


FARRAGUT 
R. B. NEIGHBORS, Manager 
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ARNOLD 
CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager 


PARK 
B. B. BREEDING, Manager 


KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCATION 


COLONIAL 
CHARLES NEWSOM, Manager 


ST. JAMES 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Private Dining Room, S. and W. Cafeteria 
12730 Luncheon 
“The Part of the Classroom Teacher in our Educational 
Task in a Confused World:” Mary Titus, Legislative 
Assistant for Local Education Associations, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

2:00 Business session for the purpose of setting up an organiza- 
tion of the Classroom Teacher Department of Tennessee 
Education Association 

For reservations write Reuben Hunter, Rule High School, Knoxville. 


COLLEGE, EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Friday, 12:30-2:00 p.m. 
(Joint Luncheon of Administrators ) 
See Superintendent’s Luncheon Announcement 


Friday, 2:15-4:00 p.m. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Build ng 
P. W. ALEXANDER, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Chairman 
“I Take My Pen in Hand:” Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, Southern 
author, lecturer, and professor of School Administration, George 
Peabody College, Nashville. 
Joint meeting with English section. See English program for 
particulars. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
J. Louris Byrv, Greeneville High School, Greeneville, Original 
Chairman 
Joint luncheon of Agriculture, Distributive Education, Industrial 
Education, and Home Economics sections. See Industrial Educa- 
tion program for particulars. 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Room 1212, Ayres Hall 

2:00 “Upgrading Correlation of Classroom and On-the-Job 

Training in Distributive Education:” A Panel Discussion: 

Co-leaders: T. R. Petty, State Supervisor of Distributive 

Education; J. E. Morgan, East Tennessee District Co- 
ordinator of Distributive Education. 


A. C. E. AND INTERMEDIATE 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Farragut 
Mrs. FRANK ARMSTRONG, Kingsport, Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
Message from State President: Mrs. Mabel Kelley, Jasper 
Address: Dr. William Kottmeyer, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
Election of officers 
Adjournment 
Tickets will be available after October 1 from Pearle McCracken, 
Belle Morris School, Knoxville, Tennessee. Reservations should 
be made early in October. 


SCIENCE 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 
James W. Keatinc, Oak Ridge, Original Chairman 
2:00 Registration and Business 
2:15 “Current Apparent Fallacies in Basic Science Teaching:” 
Dr. Russell S. Poor, Chairman of the University Relations 
Division, Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge 


2:15 “A Look at Our Secondary Science Teaching:” Dr. John 
A. Wethington, Jr., Senior Research Chemist, Atomic 
Energy Program, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

3:50 Business and election of officers 


4:00 Adjournment 
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Sears Extends to the 


Teachers of East Tennessee 


a most cordial 


Welcome to Knoxville 
Open Every Monday and Friday Until 9 P.M. 


Knoxville’s One-Stop Shopping Center 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back”’ 


1000 N. Central Avenue 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. 
Court Room, Law College 
GeorcE Bonn, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
9:30 Assembly 
“The Elementary School Principal’s Task in a Confused 
World:” Dr. Wilbur A. Yauch, Associate Professor of 
Education and Principal of Training School, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 
Discussion 
Adjournment 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Smithwood Elementary School 
Luncheon reservations may be obtained by writing Mrs. Edna 
Benson, Principal, Cedar Grove School, 300 Linden Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Price, $1.50. There will be free trans- 
portation, Knox County School Busses, through the courtesy of 
Superintendent Mildred Doyle, Knox County Schools. 
12:45 Luncheon 
1:30 Smithwood School Auditorium, George B. Bond, Presiding 
“Problems Facing the Elementary School Principal as 
Determined by the Findings of the Cooperative Study:” 
Dr. H. Arnold Perry, Professor of Education, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 


ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS 
Thursday, 12:30 p.m. 
Room 5, S. and W. Cafeteria 
Mrs. ExizaBeTH VaucHN, Pikeville, Chairman 
Tickets for the luncheon will be $1.60. For reservations, please 


contact Mrs. Lorraine Long Evers, Madisonville, Tennessee. 
12:30 Luncheon ' 

1:30 “Reading Problems in the Modern School:” Dr. William 
Kottmeyer, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, St. 
Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Supervisors’ Cruise Film 1950 

Remarks: R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education, 
Nashville. 

Business session 
Adjournment 


2:30 
2:45 


ENGLISH 
Friday, 2:15 p.m. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 
Mrs. CaroLyN MILLER, Junior High School, Johnson City, Chair- 
man 
2:15 - Assembly 
2:20 “I Take My Pen in Hand:” Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, 
Southern author, lecturer, and professor of School Adminis- 
tration, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Business meeting and election of officers 
Adjournment 


3:20 
4:00 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:00 p.m. 
Andrew Johnson Hotel 
Mrs. A. J. Pautus, Knoxville, Chairman 
12:00 Luncheon 
“Education of the Exceptional on the March:” Harley Z. 
Wooden, Executive Secretary, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Washington, D. C. 
Business 
Adjournment 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
(East Tennessee Branch of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association) 
Thursday 8:30 a.m. 
Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Dr. Wiii1aM CoLeMAN, University of Tennessee, President 

8:30 “Mental Hygiene Implications in Guidance:” Dr. Nicholas 
Hobbs, George Peabody College, Nashville 

9:15 Business 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Friday, 9:00-10:30 a.m. 


Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
James O. Knuck.es, Jefferson Junior High, Oak Ridge, Chairman 

“Our Objectives and Programs Essential to Meet Them:” Dr. 

Karl W. Bookwalter, Professor of Physical Education, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Indiana. Joint meeting with Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation section. See Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation program for other particulars. 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 104, Law College 

2:00 Remarks: James O. Knuckles, Chairman 
“The Impact of World Tensions on School Children:” 
W. D. Varnell, Clinical Psychologist, Knoxville Mental 
Health Center, Knoxville. 

3:45 “Direct observations of Seventy Teachers’ Use of the 
Health Training Guide in Their Classrooms:” Margaret 
Milliken, Associate Professor, Public Health Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Business 
Adjournment 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


RECREATION 
Friday, 9:00-10:30 a.m. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
Cuar.es Morrett, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Chairman 
9:00 Reading of the minutes 
9:05 Chairman’s statement 
9:15 “Our objectives and Programs Essential to Meet Them:” 
Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Professor of Physical Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Demonstration of Health Instruction in Secondary Schools, 
Teacher and pupils, Tyson Junior High School, Knoxville. 
Business meeting and election of officers 
Adjournment 


10:00 


10:30 
10:35 


Friday, 2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 

2:00 “Indications of a Good Physical Education Program:” 
Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter. 

2:30 Demonstration of Physical Education for Handicapped 
Children, children and instructor from Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, Knoxville. 

8:00 Adjournment 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 9:00-10:15 a.m. 
Room 8, Chemistry Addition 
G. W. SNEED, Greenback, Chairman 
9:00 “Nature and Religion in Their Relation to Education:” 
Rev. C. McCoy Franklin, Pastor, Madisonville Presby- 
terian Church, Madisonville. 
“The American Secondary School in A Dream Coming 
True:” Dr. R. H. Ostrander, Superintendent of Schools. 
Mineola, Long Island, New York, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
10:15 Adjournment 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 224, Ayres Hall 
James Frank Heck, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak Ridge, 
Chairman 
9:00 Call to order 
9:05 “A School Principal Views Industrial Arts:” D. C. Kyker, 
Principal, Park Junior High School, Knoxville. 
9:25 “Teaching Industrial Arts as a General Education Sub- 
ject:” Glen C. Jordan, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Arts, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 
Open discussion and questions 


10:10 Adjournment 
Friday, 2:15 p.m. 
Room 224, Ayres Hall 
2:15 Call to order and appointment of committees 
2:20 “Teaching the Fundamentals Through Industrial Arts:” 


Dr. R. H. Ostrander, Superintendent of Schools, Mineola, 
Long Island, New York, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Oak Ridge. 

3:00 “Industrial Arts in American Schools:” Dr. John R. Lud- 
ington, Specialist for Industrial Arts, Division of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business session and election of officers 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Friday, 8:30-10:20 a.m. 

Room 102, Home Economics Building 
Mrs. Beatrice K. Irwin, Knoxville, Chairman 
8:30 Registration 
9:00 Devotional: Rev. James R. Smith, Graystone Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville 
Business 
“Message of the White House Conference for Homemaking 
Teachers:” Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister, Head, Department 
of Child Development and Family Relations, University 
of Tennessee, leader; Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman, District 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Nashville; Mary Sue 
Loggins and Mary Ann Conant, Youth Delegates to the 
White House Conference, University of Tennessee. 
10:20 Adjournment 


9:30 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Joint luncheon of Agriculture, Distributive Education, Industrial 
Education and Home Economics. See Industrial Education pro- 
gram for particulars. 
Friday 2:00 p.m. 
Room 102, Home Economics Building 
2:00 “Meeting Our International Responsibility” 
“Report from Europe:” Jessie W. Harris, Vice Dean, 
College of Home Economics, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
LATIN 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Highland Grill 
MarGARET BROWNING, Knoxville, Chairman 
Joint luncheon with Modern Language section. For reservations 
please contact the chairman of the department after September 1. 
Price of tickets will be $1.75. 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Dr. B. L. Ullman, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Room 214, Ayres Hall 
2:30 Address: Dr. B. L. Ullman, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


MATHEMATICS 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 317, Biology Building 
MarcareT Marrs, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
2:00 “Some unsolved Problems of Problem Solving, and Clues 
to Solutions:” Dr. Howard F. Fehr, Head of the Depart- 
ment of the Teaching of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New Vork 
Open Discussion 
Adjournment 


LIBRARIANS 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 212, Ayres Hall 
AKARD SpuRGEON, White Pine High School, White Pine, Chair- 

man 

9:00 “The Role of the Student Assistant in the School Library:” 
Miss Fannie Schmitt, School Libraries Consultant, Ala- 
bama State Department of Education, Montgomery, 


Alabama 
Business 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Room 5, S. and W. Cafeteria 
12:30 Luncheon 


A Panel Discussion 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 


Room 324, Perkins Hal! 


WarrEN W. Simmons, Vocational School, Johnson City, Chairman 

8:45 Call to order and appointment of committees 

9:00 “The Planning and Carrying Out of An Apprenticeship 
Program in Peace Time—Defense Program:” Mrs. George 
H. McDowell, Vice-President, Johnson City Foundry and 
Machine Works, Inc., Johnson City. 

9:30 Panel Discussion: “Supervisory Training in East Tennes- 
see:” leader, Dan M. Jones, District Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Chattanooga; Frank Huffaker, 
Director of Vocational Education, Chattanooga; Paul 
Moore, Director of Vocational Education, Kingsport; 
Cecil King, Diversified Occupations Coordinator, Johnson 
City; and Fred Thornton, Instructor, Knoxville. 

10:15 Adjournment to general meeting 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
First Christian Church, West Fifth Avenue 


Joint luncheon of Industrial Education, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Distributive Education. For prices and reservations 
see the Chairman of your group. 
12:30 Luncheon 
“The Necessity of Cooperation of All Agencies in Train- 
ing for Defense:” D. R. Shearer, Consultant Engineer, 
Johnson City Power Board, Johnson City. 


Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Room 324, Perkins Hall 

2:30 Call to order 

2:35 “Employer-Employee Relationship in Defense Training 
Program:” S. W. Johnson, Personnel Director, The 
Wheland Company, Chattanooga. 

3:15 The School’s Responsibility in Safety Education 
“Safety in the School Shop:” Donald McCully, Wood- 
working Instructor, Johnson City Vocational School, 
Johnson City. 

“Mental Hygiene in Relation to Shop Safety:” Mrs. 
Catherine Lusk, Instructor of Industrial Safety, Stair 
Technical High School, Knoxville. 

4:00 Questions 

4:05 Report of committees 

4:15 Election and installation of new officers 

4:25 Adjournment 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Room 103, Law College 


Joy C. Baucu, Tyson Junior High School, Knoxville, Chairman 

2:00 Call to order 
“Practical Approaches to the Teaching of Democracy in 
the Junior High School:” A panel discussion: leader, 
Dr. J. C. Brashear, Professor of Political Science, Carson- 
Newman College; members, B. T. Welch, General Super- 
visor, Chattanooga City Schools; Miss Shirley Israelow, 
Core-teacher, Oak Ridge High School; Gladys Willes, 
Physical Education teacher, Park Junior High School, 
Knoxville. 

3:30 Business 

4:00 Adjournment 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Highland Grill 
Mrs. James O. Swain, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Chair- 
man 
Joint luncheon with Latin section. See Latin program for par- 
ticulars. 
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Friday, 2:15 p.m. 

Room 209, Ayres Hall 

2:15 “Making the Relationship between Secondary Schools and 

the College or University More Effective in Modern 

Languages:” Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, Professor of 

Modern Languages, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
Business 

Adjournment 


MUSIC 
O’DeLt Witu1s, Central High School, Fountain City, Chairman 
All Elementary, High School and College music teachers are 
urged to attend one of the below designated meetings. These 
organizations are the official divisions of the Tennessee Music 
Education Association. 
Friday, 9:00-10:00 a.m. 
East Tennessee School Band & Orchestra Association 
Room 227, Ayres Hall 
Presiding: O’DELL WILLIs 
9:00 Address: David W. Hughes, Chairman Orchestra Depart- 
Indiana 
ment, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, 
Business 
Friday, 2:30-3:30 p.m. 
East Tennessee Vocal Association 
Room 222, Ayres Hall 
Presiding: Mrs. ANALEE HUFFAKER 
2:30 Address: Charles F. Bryan, Professor of Music, Peabody 
College, Nashville 
Business 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Ferris Hall Auditorium 
J. B. Rosrnson, Everett High School, Maryville, Chairman 
2:00 “The Principal’s Role in a Guidance Program:” Dr. 
William Coleman, Coordinator of Guidance and Director 
of the State Testing Program, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Business 
Adjournment 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
Tickets for dinner will be $1.50. For reservations contact the 
chairman of the Department. 
6:00 Dinner 
“The Prospective Legislative Program for 1953:” Frank 
E. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Nashville 


SECRETARIES 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 125, Ayres Hall 
JEssiz MAE McNass, Stair Technical High School, Knoxville Chair- 
man 
9:00 Greetings 
“The Important Function of the School Secretary in the 
Total Program:” Elise Davis, Associate Professor of Office 
Administration and Business Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Business. 
Adjournment 
Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
Whittle Springs Hotel 
For reservations contact Mrs. Hazel F rawley, Fulton High School, 
N. Broadway, Knoxville, Tennessee. Transportation will be pro- 
vided. 
1:00 Luncheon 
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Clark Bros. Piano Co. 


Steinway ° Kimball 
Wurlitzer 


PIANOS 


706 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 
2-3533 








Buichers Supply Company 


Commercial Refrigeration 
Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
Hill Refrigerators—Sanitary Scales—Slicers 
and Choppers 
800 E. Magnolia Avenue Phone 3-1023 


Knoxville, Tennessee 








Travel by Bus to E.T.E.A. 
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Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 54, Biology Building 
Este Birp, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Chairman 
2:00 A Panel Discussion: Leader, Dr. Lawrence Haaby, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; members, William Hartley, teacher, Oak Ridge; 
Mrs. O. F. Cobb, Knoxville schools, Knoxville; and Jose- 
phine Hamilton, Chattanooga. 
Business 
Adjournment 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 

Room 217, Ayres Hall 
Presiding: D. C. DENTON 
2:00 Greetings and Welcome 
2:05 Business 
2:15 “Significant Questions Pertinent to Superintendents of 
East Tennessee:” A Panel Discussion: leader, Honorable 
J. A. Barksdale, Tennessee Commissioner of Education; 
members, Division Heads of Tennessee State Department 

of Education 

Resumé 
Adjournment 


3:15 


Friday, 7:30 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Check Program Schedule 
Alumni Breakfasts 
Departmental Meetings 
General Session 


9:00 
10:30 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

University of Tennessee Cafeteria 

(Corner of Cumberland and Temple Avenue) 


Joint luncheon of Superintendents, Board of Education, College 

Presidents, Supervisors, Coordinators, School Principals and other 

Administrators. 

Presiding: D C. DENTON 

1:10 “Administrator's Present Task:” Dr. R. L. Johns, Professor 
of Educational Administration, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

1:55 Adjournment 


JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER—SPONSORS 
ORGANIZATION MEETING 
Friday, 9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Room 216, Ayres Hall 

Greetings: Dr. E. A. Waters, Dean of Graduate School, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Program Topic: “Voices Unheard” 
Business Meeting 
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CROWNING FORTUNE 


(Continued from page 18) 


Saturday through Monday, 2nd-4th 
June, and this, I found, formed a 


| fitting climax tor what had been to 


me the most intensely interesting and 
enjoyable two months of my time in 
the United States. 


It may be readily understood that, 
being granted a few minutes to 
speak to the members of the Work- 
shop, all I had to say, apart from 
expressing my appreciation of TEA 
efficiency and Tennessee hospitality, 
was that I now regarded myself as a 
regular Tennessean and if having 
traveled 2,500 Tennessee miles and 
visited 75 of its 95 counties were not 
sufficient qualifications, I would de- 
scribe the State flag, sing the State 
song, recite the State motto and 
name the State bird and the State 
flower! 


I should like, in conclusion, to give 
some of my impressions of the edu- 
cational system as I found it in Ten- 
nessee. First, | was greatly struck 
by the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
teachers. They felt they were doing 
worthwhile work and they were in- 
tent on making a good job of it. 


Professionally, they didn’t stand still. | 


The vast majority of them were con- 
stantly improving their professional 
skill and qualifications by attendance 


at Workshops, Summer School and | 


various in-service programs. 


Friendliness and Cooperation 


Secondly, I liked the children— 
students, as you call them. Invari- 
ably I found them courteous and 
attentive. The little ones delighted 
me with their ready friendliness and 
spontaneous chatter; the high school 
students impressed me with their in- 
telligent questions and active par- 
ticipation in the school program. 
The teacher-pupil relationship was 
generally of a most friendly coopera- 
tive type and the standard of dis- 
cipline was high—surprisingly so to 
one who had heard much of Amer- 
ican “free activity” methods and of 
students who had no trouble in 
telling the teacher just where he got 


| off! 


But perhaps the aspect of the 
American educational system that 
impressed me most was the close 
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bond that existed between the school 
and the community, and the friendly 
cooperative spirit that existed be- 
tween the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, the Superintendents, the 
Supervisors and the teaching person- 
nel. They are all represented in one 
common Association and they all 
work together for the common good. 


I liked the new Tennessee schools 
with their bright, cheerful class- 
rooms, extensive blackboard and 
showboard space, ample storage and 
well-designed individual desks. Our 
school architects would do well to 
visit them if only to learn how to 
lay a silent flooring material, or how 
to incorporate student locker space 
in corridors, or how to make canteen 
tables disappear into the walls. 


The Experience of a Lifeiime 


The only strong point of difference 
that I could find between American 
schools and our own is that they tend 
to run on a gencralized system while 
curs have tended to become more 
and more specialized. We segregate 
our more academically minded pu- 
pils from the less academically 
minded, roughly in the proportions 
of one-fifth, four-fifths, and give the 
former a very different education 
from the latter. Our aim is to make 
the system fit the child. In many 
American High Schools I felt that 
the child was being fitted into the 
system—the deinocratic system, and 
there was a danger of this policy 
being carried to such an extreme that 
in a given class of students the very 
bright children were not being 
sufficiently challenged or extended 
while the more backward ones were 
in some danger of neglect and frus- 
tration. But I realize this is a per- 
scnal prejudice and what matters 
finally is not so much the system as 
the quality of the teachers within it 
and the spirit in which it is adminis- 
tered, and on both these counts 
Tennessee, now undergoing a mag- 
nificent educational renaissance, is 
to be congratulated. 


To me it was the experience of a 
lifetime to have this opportunity of 
visiting America under such _ per- 
fect auspices, and I shall always re- 
gard it as my crowning fortune that 
I was sent to Tennessee. Tennessee, 
from the plains of the Mississippi to 
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the mountains of the East, is magni- 
ficent country in its own right but 
after all, the determining factor of 
cne’s feelings about a country is the 
people one meets in it, and my love 
and respect for Tennessee is but a 
reflex of the kindly welcome and 
gracious hospitality that I received 
from the people there. 





IN THE CLASSROOM 
(Continued from page 19) 


activities is portrayed as both a 
means and a goal. “When pupils 
know the ‘why’ and are active partici- 
pants in the planning process, they 
achieve better and more _intelli- 
gently.” 

Similarly, parents and other citi- 
zens who help to plan curriculum 
enrichment activities achieve an 
understanding that immunizes them 
from becoming reckless critics. 


Interpreters, Junior Grade 


“What pupils think about a teacher 


_ or a school invariably becomes the 











thinking of parents and the com- 
munity. No one else goes into the 
home as a school representative more 
often, and no oue is listened to with 
greater interest and credulity.” 

With this observation, Ir Starts 
IN THE CiassroooM sets forth guiding 
principles and specific techniques 
that develop good pupil and parent 
relations through the actual class- 
room teaching methods and home- 
work practices. 

Fairness, approachability, and 
friendliness are the outstanding traits 
of the best teachers, at least in pupils’ 
minds. Therefcre, good relations 
with pupils depend to a large extent 
on how the teacher exhibits these 
qualities. 

Discussion periods and individual 
conferences on pupil needs and 
interests, interesting activities in 
which pupils are participants and 
resource contributors, the teacher's 
assumption of partial responsibility 
for effective learning as reflected in 
the question “What should we do 
now to overcome our poor results in 
this test?’—these are some of the 
approaches recommended in more 
detail to make the class room pro- 
ductive in both learning and public 
relations. 





Phone 2-3096 124 South Central 
UNITED FURNITURE COMPANY 


Where Good Home Furnishings Cost 
Less 


R. G. Palmer, Mgr. — Knoxville, Tenn. 








Serving teachers for 35 years... 


THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BANK 


414 W. Clinch Ave. 
2706 Broadway, N. E. 
4815 Kingston Pike, N. W. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











GET THE NATURAL 
VITAMINS 


Drink 
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California Orange 


Take Home A Carton 


Nesbitt Bottling Co., Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








REEDER 
CHEVROLET 


312-322 State St. 


Phone 2-5103 


Knoxville 














When in Knoxville 
Be Sure to Visit 
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JEWELERS 
428 SOUTH GAY STREET 
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Todd & Armistead Co. 


Knoxville's Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch ® Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dial 2-2131 








ROSE 


1421 N. Broadway 








Jennie's ¢ Flower « Shop « Inc. 
MARK WEBSTER, President 


415 W. Church Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
3-2412 











Telephone 3-0707 
FURNITURE AND HOME OUTFITTERS 


HAUN & VASEY 


308-310 S. Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Come in—We'll Trade” 








FOUNTAIN CITY FLORIST 
102 Hotel Ave. 








DEITCH’S 
18-20 Market Square Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apparel for Men, Women arid Children 
POPULAR PRICES! 











Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop's Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Hensley Motor S. S. 


Fountain City, Tenn. 
(Knoxville) 


6-1103 











Fountain City Hardware 


Hardware—Gifts—Housewares 
Phone 6-3337 


“in the Heart of Fountain City” 
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“What did vou iearn today?” or 
“What did you do in school today?” 

Probably no questions are more 
frequently asked of pupils by parents 
than these. And probably none is 
more dismally answered. 

From the kindergarten child who 
replies, “We just played,” the third- 
grader who adds, “We just played 
store,” and the high school senior 
who remembers only that, “We spent 
most of the day practicing for the 
senior play,” the parent gets a weird 
idea of what’s going on at the school- 
house. 

We can be sure that the parents 
hear much. The complaints they 
bring or publish frequently show 
that they don’t like what they hear. 
Yet rarely are pupils helped to sum- 
marize their experiences before they 
leave the classroom or the school. 

Homework and progress re ports— 
two elements of the teacher's job 
which go directly into his pupils’ 
homes—are the sources of negative, 
positive, or neutral 
between home and school. 

“Consider what happens to par- 
ents’ attitudes when a pupil toils over 
homework given solely for discipli- 
nary purposes, or on assignments 
which require an abnormally long 
time for completion, have no recog- 
nizable purpose, assume that the 
child will have assistance from well- 
educated parents, and compete with 
maior school or community events.” 

How to give an assignment so that 
both its purpose and its requirements 
are well understood; how to survey 
and consider the home facilities or 
limitations; how to make assignments 
that are less book-centered, involve 
parent participation, direct children 
into a closer relationship and sym- 
pathy with their parents, and utilize 
community resources—these are the 
helps Ir Starts IN THE CLASSROOM 
offers teachers. 


Progress in Reports 


Many school people can testify 
that few practices cause more com- 
plaints than report cards and efforts 
to improve them. Yet some system 
of reporting progress to parents 
should be an invaluable avenue 
toward friendlv relationships. 

Adoption of narrative reports may 
not be the answer unless each 
teacher becomes skilled at “wording 


(Continued on page 60) 





Fountain City Apparel Shop 
Fountain City, Tenn. 








Knoxville's only luggage shop Market at Clinch 


DUNLAP 


Trunk and Leather Shop 
Luggage and Ladies’ Hand Bags 
Gloves, Hose, Jewelry, Jewelry Boxes 
Scarves, Novelties 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








WOODRUFF’S 


Furniture—Hardware—Appliances 
Housewares—Toys 


Knoxville 








relationships 


Welcome Teachers 


Visit Us for All Your Musical 
Needs 


CLARK & JONES, INC. 
510-S. Gay St. Phone 3-2129 








Compliments 


Wolfe Dairies, Inc. 
"Farm Fresh Dairy Products” 
ASBURY ROAD, ROUTE 8 

Phone 3-3420 Knoxville, Tenn. 








Compliments of 


WEAVER'S 
RESTAURANT 
619 SOUTH GAY 








Underwood Clothing Co. 


Clothing for men and young 
men 
34 Market Square Knoxville 


CURLEE CLOTHES 








In Knoxville It's 


TILLER’S 


POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS 
SANDWICHES 


2310 North Broadway 














Rodgers and Co., Inc. 


Pontiac Cadillac 
W. Main at Henley St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 5-0322 
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WEST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 
October 11, 12, 195] 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

South Hall October 11, 7:30 p.m. 

Presiding: W. L. Maysry 

Music: Memphis State College 

Invocation: Charles S$. Brown, Memphis State College 

President’s Address: W. L. Maybry 

Address: John Mason Brown, Literary Critic, New York 
City 

Announcement of Committees 

Business 

Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of 

West Tennessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Ten- 

nessee. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

North Hall October 12, 10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: W. L. Maysry 

Music: Memphis State College 

Presentation of the Secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association: Milton Hamilton, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 

Address: Frank Bass, Secretary, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Address: Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary, California 
Teacher’s Association r 

Announcements 

Adjournment 

Platform Guests: Commissioner of Education, College 

Presidents, President and Executive Secretary of T.E.A., 

and Presidents of County Councils of the Parent-Teacher 

Associations in West Tennessee 


Speakers for the general sessions 





BROWN 


ArTHUR F. Corey, executive secretary of the California Teach- 
ers Association, will address the second general session of the 
West Tennessee Education Association and will speak at the 


luncheon meeting of the Administrative Section. 


Joun Mason Brown, leading contemporary literary critic, 
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NOVOTNA 


South Hall October 12, 7:30 p.m. 


Presiding: W. L. Maysry 
Business Session 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of 
Auditing Committee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Necrology Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominating Committee 


Election of Officers 


Address: J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 
Platform Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Execu- 


tive Committee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the 
Association. 
CONCERT 


8:30 Jarmila Novotna, Metropolitan Opera Association 


OFFICERS | 
W. L. Maybry, President Memphis 
Miss Charlie McGehee, Vice President Paris 
Morgan Christian, Vice President Dyersburg 
Mrs. Ruth Gragg, Vice President Collierville 


Memphis 


Enoch L. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer 





GRAY KELIHER 
essayist, and teacher, will address the First General Session and 
the English Section. 

JARMILO Novotna, soprano with the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, will give a concert on Friday night at 8:30. 

Dr. WitiiaM S. Gray and Dr. Auice B. KELiHeEr will address 
the Elementary Education Association at its meetings on Thursday 
and Friday. 
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LUNCHEONS 


Administrative: 12:30 p.m., Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 

Art: 12:30 p.m., Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 

Attendance Teachers: 12:30 p.m. King Cotton Hotel 

Business Education: 12:30 p.m., Continental Ballroom, Hotel 
Peabody 

Classical Languages: 12:30 p.m., Hotel Peabody, Room 212 

Deans of Women: 12:00 Noon, Peabody Hotel (Saturday ) 

English: 12:45 p.m., Hotel Peabody 

Health and Physical Education: 12:45 p.m., Gayoso Hotel 

Home Economics: 12:45 p.m., Hotel Peabody 

Industrial and Vocational Education: 12:30 p.m., Memphis Tect- 
nical High School 

Library: 12:45 p.m., Mezzanine Room No. 3, King Cotton Hotel 

Mathematics: 12:30 p.m., Rose Room, Claridge Hotel 

Modern Language: 12:30 p.m., Tennessee Club (price $1.65, 
Reservations must be made with Mrs. L. James Heatherly by 
noon October 11.) 

Music: 12:30 p.m., Bamboo Room, Hotel Claridge, ( price $1.75) 

Science: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel, East Room, Tenth Floor 

Social Studies: 12:30 p.m., Airdrome Room, Claridge Hotel 


DINNER 


Union University Alumni Reception and Dinner: Friday, 5:30 p.m., 
Peabody Hotel 
INFORMATION 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall; Mr. Ralph Hunt 
is in charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the 
attendants at this booth. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit Hall, 
where all teachers are requested to register on the card furnished 
and to leave this card in the place designated. 

Tickets for each of the above events are to be bought at the 
Tickets Booth. A representative of each group will be at this 
booth on Thursday night and Friday morning. 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Reception Room, Second Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Presiding: E. C. PrrrcHett 
Address: “Need for Research in Vocational Agriculture in Ten- 
nessee,” by G. C. Jones 
Address: “Graduate Work in Agricultural Education,” by Bonard 
S. Wilson 
Announcements: H. C. Colvett 
Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Continental Ballroom, Hotel Peabody 


Presiding: Mrs. E. K. Bonp 

Invocation 

Music 

Business 

Address: Robert N. Parkington, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York 

Adjournment 








The Name 


Geo. 





Come In or Write for Free Illustrated Gift Catalogue 


¥SOnNA on the Box 


Adds Much to the Value 
But Nothing to the Cost 


Diamonds « Silver « China « Watches « Gifts e 


YOONAaAX 


Main at Monroe, Memphis Sur 


For Over 50 Years the Gift Center of the South 
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A Sign of Quality 





“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 











New Method Book Bindery 


INC. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















PEREL & LOWENSTEIN 
WELCOMES YOU 
TO MEMPHIS 


And invites you to visit their wonderful store to 
see the outstanding values in: 


Watches Silver 

Diamonds China 

Jewelry Giftware 
Luggage Cameras 

Radios Elec. appliances 


Typewriters and School Supplies 
Charge /t—Take a Year to Pay 


—,_ 


PEREL & LOWENSTEIN 


"The Diamond Store of the South" 


144 S. Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
King Cotton Hotel, Military Ballroom 
Presiding: H. F. Snopcrass 
Luncheon 
Address: Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary, California Teach- 
ers Association 
Business 
ART SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
Presiding: JoHN FYFE 
Luncheon 
Address: 
Business 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
King Cotton Hotel 


Speaker to be announced 


Presiding: J. E. PINKERTON 
Luncheon 
Entertainment 
Address: C. T. Ward, Director, Census and Attendance, State of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Business 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody, Room 212 
Presiding: Mary PARK 
Luncheon 
Address: “The American Classical School,” by Elizabeth Conn, 
Corinth, Mississippi (Winner of Semple Scholarship Award of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South in 
1950) 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND ADVISORS OF GIRLS 
Saturday, October 13, 10:00 a.m. 
Peabody Hotel 
Presiding : GLapys Beacu, Dean of Women, University of Ten- 
nessee 
Panel: “Orientation of Freshmen Women in College”, by Ella 
Ross, Dean of Women, East Tennessee State College 
Participants: Mabel Meachan, Dean of Women, Austin Peay State 
College; M. Margaret Jameson, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Vanderbilt University; Julia Jameson, Associate Head Mistress, 
Miss Hutchinson’s School for Girls 
Business 


Saturday, 12:00 Noon 
Peabody Hotel 
Presiding: GLapys BEACH 


Address: “Professional Growth,” by Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn, 
President of National Association of Deans of Women, Assistant 
Dean of Students, Chicago 
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PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO. 
316 S. Front St. 5-0788 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Thursday, October 11, 3:00 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Mrs. Estuer H. KEetiy 
Music: Shelby County Schools 
Introduction of Speaker: Arthur C. Rauscher, Supervisor Shelby 
County Schools 
Address: “Promoting Child Development Through a Sound 
Reading Program,” by William S. Gray, University of Chicago 
Summary: Lydia A. Duggins, Memphis State College 
Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Mrs. EstHer H. KELLy 
Music: Levi School, Leslie Thompson, Director 
Introduction of Speaker: Robert S. Anderson, Director Graduate 
School, Memphis State College 
Address: “Special Developmental Problems of Today’s Children,” 
by Alice V. Keliher, New York University 
Summary: Lydia A. Duggins, Memphis State College 
Business 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Eart D. VAUGHN 
Address: Robert W. Eaves 
Business 
ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: H. B. Evans 
Invocation: Don Streeter 
Address: John Mason Brown 
Business 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Gayoso Hotel 
Presiding: C. C. HuMpPHREYS 
Address: “Competitive Sports and Physical Education at the 
Secondary School Level,” Eugene Lambert, Professor of Physical 
Education, Memphis State College 
Business r 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: CATHERINE THOMAS 
Address: “Inside Germany,” by Jessie W. Harris, Vice-Dean, 
College of Home Economics. University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
Business 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Memphis Technical High School 
Presiding: W. H. SHarp 
Address: Hoyt H. London, Department of Industrial Education 
University of Missouri 
Business 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Mezzanine Room No. 3, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding: Mrs. ALLIE V. JOHNSON 
Invocation: Marion N. Jordan 
Reading of Minutes: Grace Simonton 
Introduction of Guest Speaker: Louise Meredith, Director of 
School Libraries 
Guest Speaker: Mrs. Christine Govan, Author, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 
Business 
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Memphis Blue Print 
and Supply Co. 


Distributors of 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Memphis, Tenn. 


Telephone 5-1731 
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For Tennessee Teachers and Guests 


BIBLES 
DEVOTIONAL READING 
BIOGRAPHY 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
FICTION 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


VISUAL AID MACHINES 
SLIDES 
HANDWORK 
PICTURES 
GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
RECREATION PLANS 


(Mail Orders Filled) 


THE BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


24 North 2nd Street Memphis, Tenn. 

















THIS IS FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, 
OCTOBER 7-13, 1951. 


Every 90 Seconds a Fire Destroys 
$2250.00 in Property Values .. . 
Every 50 Minuies Fire Claims a Human 
Usfe ...« 


FOR THE SAKE OF OUR CHILDREN— 
PREVENT FIRE! 


SCHUMACHER & SIMMONS, INSURORS 


81 Madison Building Memphis, Tenn. 
5-5303 








It Pays to Play 
LAWSON—CAVETTE 
Sporting Goods Company 
“Everything in Sports" 


5-2725 Memphis, Tenn. 


9 N. Third St. 











Britling Cafeterias 
155 Madison Ave. 75 Union Ave. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














STEIN'S 


The Mid-South's Largest 


Exclusive Furriers 


& 
COATS * CAPES * STOLES * JACKETS 
® 
RESTYLING AND REPAIRING 


96 South Main Memphis, Tenn. 














JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER £PONSORS 
ORGANIZATION MEETING 


Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Claridge Hotel 
Greetings: Frank C. Jenkins, Director, Junior Red Cross 
Program Topic: “Traveling the High Road” 
Business 
MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday. 12:30 p.m. 
Rose Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding: Rusu W. SiLer 


Address: “Relative Values in the Teaching of Mathematics,” by 
F. Lynwood Wren, Professor of Mathematics, George Peabody 
College 

Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Tennessee Club 
Acting Chairman: Mrs. L. HEATHERLY 
Address: “Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Schools 
of France,” by Monsieur Jacques Colas, Normandy, France 
Address: “Studying Spanish South of the Border,” by Alma 
Phillips, Peabody School of Spanish in Mexico 
Discussion: “A Word on the Status of the Teaching of German,” 
by Jared Wenger and Carl H. Linden 


MUSIC SECTION 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room 
No. 1, Second Floor 
Presiding: Mrs. Haze, C. WEBBER 
Lecture and Demonstration: “The Rhythm Band in the Elemen- 
tary School,” by Sidney David, Elkhart, Indiana 
Business 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Claridge, Bamboo Room 
Presiding: Mrs. Haze, C. WEBBER 
Address: Walter Chandler 
Solo: Ann McFadden, Soprano 
SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel King Cotton, East Room, 10th Floor 
Presiding: Mrs. ELIZABETH VOGEL 
Address: “Chemistry and Modern Medicine,” by James L. A. 
Webb, Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee 
Business 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Reception Room, Municipal Auditcrium 
Presiding: E. B. ELLER 
Discussion: “The High School Principal's Responsibility in 
Curriculum Revision,” Bascom Story, Moderator; Head, 
School of Education, Memphis State College 
Business 
SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Claridge Hotel, Airdrome Room 
Presiding: Emma INMAN WILLIAMS 
Address: “Danger Signals on the International Horizon,” by Ruth 
Stephens, Department of History, University of Tennessee 
Business 
STUDENT COUNCIL SECTION 
Thursday, October 11, 4:00 p.m. 
Reception Room, Auditorium 
Presiding: JULIA JAMESON 
Panel Discussion: “The Function of a Student Council—of What 
Value Can a Student Council be to a School, to a Faculty, and 
to the Students?” 
Business 
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HELP WANTED! 


This advertisement is addressed to 
parents, teachers and young people of 
better than average scholastic ability! 


The chemical industry needs help ...mainly 
trained scientists with postgraduate degrees 
from recognized universities. 

We urge parents and educators to advise 
promising students of the career advantages 
in chemistry, and the basic courses required. 

To qualified young scientists, the chemical 
industry offers $300-$500 per month starting 
salaries...wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, 
public service ...even enduring fame! 

The industry is growing, with production 
400% above 1940. . .employs some 100,000 
chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists ,, . needs more for years ahead. 





The chemist is today’s pioneer! His big job 
is re-arranging the molecules of available 
substances to form others... to improve 
on materials found in nature, and develop 
synthetics for materials not found in nature 
...to devise more efficient and less costly 
ways to make things. .. to find new, betterand 
cheaper sources of energy, food, medicine. 

No job in the world offers a more exciting 
adventure, a more inspiring challenge. Of the 
last four Nobel Awards in medicine, three 
have gone to chemists! . .. 

The chemist, with the physician, will 
mitigate the age old ills of mankind .. . 
and working with the business man and 
the engineer, will develop new products of 
incalculable value. 


In common with other companies in the 
chemical industry, General Aniline is always 
interested in scientific talent ...employs 830 
graduates from 285 colleges and universities 
...and will need more! 

General Aniline scientists have unusual 


™ records of achievement ...introduced forty- 












eight new dyes and intermediates last year... 
developed new dyeing processes, color and 
X-ray film, papers, acetylene derivatives. .. 
brought out PVP (polyvinylpyrrolidone), a 
superior blood plasma substitute and new 
detoxifier. Other GA projects promise even 
more important developments. 

Continuous chemical research has made 
General Aniline the major domestic producer 
of quality dyestuffs, and also an important 
supplier of industrial chemicals, with 

huge plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
and at Grasselli, N. J. 

Its Ansco Division, Binghamton 
N.Y., isthe second largest US maker 
o tographic film, papers, cameras. Its 
Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N. Y. makes 
Ozalid reproducing machines and papers. 

General Aniline is a good company to 
work for and with, worth watching! 


Write for free booklet .. . ‘How to Prepare 
for a Career in Science”’ by Dr. H. B. Hass, 
Manager Research & Development (formerly 
head of Chemistry Dept, Purdue University). 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


ee from Research to Reality...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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~The Physical Educator is a Teacher 


DR. MABEL LEE 


Director of Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska 


INCE our forefathers _ first 
dreamed of free men ruling 
themselves, education has been faced 
with the task of training youth to 
maintain the reality of that dream. 
No branch of education can ignore 
its share of this responsibility. And 
it is about physical education’s share 
in this task that I wish to talk with 
you this afternoon. 

The over-all concern of education 
is, of course, for the concomitants 
such as honesty, dependability, re- 
sponsibility, cooperation, leadership, 
followership, ability to give and take, 
integrity, freedom not only for our- 
selves but for all others, and a sense 
of what membership in a society of 
free men really means. Then, there 
is the over-all of health as a by-prod- 
uct of education. It is educationally 
possible to have a department of the 
school curriculum in which the art 
of healthful living can be taught 
as subject-matter. But the practice 
of living healthfully for any one child 
is the responsibility of every adult 
who controls any one of that child’s 
24 hours a day. And, in the same 
way, it is the responsibility of every 


All teachers share the task of educating the child for 
worthy citizenship, Dr. Lee told physical education 
teachers at their March meeting, but the physical educator 
bears the lion’s share of that responsibility. 


teacher to see that he carries on his 
work in such a way that all children 
get out of their contacts with his part 
of the school sound training in those 
things ‘that build worthy citizenship. 


The Wheel of Education 


If you will picture education as a 
wheel, these concomitant learnings 
make up the circumference of the 
wheel. They are the rim that binds 
all educational divisions together to 
produce a child who is educated not 
merely in the learning arts but also 
in the art of being a fine and healthy 
person, and beyond these, also, an 
American child, educated to claim 
his privileges and to render unto 
others his responsibilities as a worthy 
citizen in our form of government. 
In the center of the wheel is the 
hub (the administration of the 
schools) and leading out in all direc- 





Children are our responsibility 
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tions from this hub to the rim, are 
the spokes—the subject-matter fields. 
Each field or spoke reaching out 
from the hub must contribute to the 
child's special bit of education in the 
learning arts. Also, each spoke must 
contribute to the concomitants flow- 
ing to the right and left to join the 
flow from the other spokes, which all 
together form the rim which blends 
all together into one harmonious 
whole. 


Our Responsibilities 


Is it always a harmonious whole? 
t is quite common for any one edu- 
cational wheel to have some spokes 
that are large and strong and others 
that are weak and spindly. Maybe 
one or two others are completely 
brokendown. And around the rim 
are maybe some thick spots where 
those learnings have been well 
nourished by some part of the cur- 
riculum and some woefully thin spots 
where even some sturdy spoke, as 
well as a frail one, has not exuded 
much learning for the child. What 
sort of a spoke is physical education 
in your educational wheel? What 
are your responsibilities as physical 
educators? What must physical edu- 
cation do for the child which it alone 
can do? 

As I see it, these are physical edu- 
cation’s responsibilities: 

First, to do its share in developing 
in every child the concomitant learn- 
ings for worthy citizenship and 
healthful living. 

Second, to give to every child such 
knowledge and skills as are necessary 
for him to receive proper physical 
development to be able to meet not 
only life’s demands but also to en- 
joy life’s pleasure. 

Third, to give every child such 
knowledge and skills as are necessary 
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for him to become efficient in a va- 
riety of physical activities to use 
not only today but also tomorrow. 

Fourth, to give every child experi- 
ence in wholesome recreational 
physical activities. 


Sympathy in the Social Order 


Ross, the sociologist, lists the re- 
quirements for building a good social 
order as sympathy, sociability, sense 
of justice and resentment. 

From sympathy spring our hos- 
pitals, charitable organizations, or- 
phan’s homes, American Red Cross, 
homes for the aged, and such! How 
does physical cducation contribute 
to this requirement in the education 
of the child? 

By developing a good sense of 
sympathy in children through the 
way we respond to situations in 
which some child has been left out of 
our planning, some child has been 
injured in a class or at play, some 
child is unable to keep up with the 
others, perhaps for physical or men- 
tal or personality reasons. But to 
develop the sense of sympathy alone 
is not enough. We must carry it 
on to a form of organization of our 
class work that will do the proper 
thing about these sympathy situa- 
tions so that ail the children will be 
led to give thought as to what should 
be done in a given situation and also 
be given a chance to contribute to 
the doing of it. 


Right Kind of Sociability 


Out of sociability grow our clubs, ° 


all manner of social organizations, 
recreational activities, public and 
private amusements, music, drama, 
hobbies, summer and winter resorts, 
travel, and dozens of such items that 
build for a good life! There are won- 
derful opportunities to direct the 
child in his education for a right kind 
of sociability through our physical 
education program because it is rich 
in sociability training situations. 

In this respect, we may well be 
envied by all other teachers. The 
whole learning area, revolving about 
gioup action, team work, followship, 
leadership, sportsmanship, and such 
concomitants, is terrifically tied up 
in our learning opportunities in phys- 
ical education sports classes. And 
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(lunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. He’s up 
early to have a good breakfast and still be in time for 
class—maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think 
about the orderly system of getting the fruit to him fresh 
from far-distant orchards and groves — or the railroads 
upon which such a system depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the 
vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the 
great flour mills—or the railroads which connect them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the railroads are busy “assembling” millions of 
other meals for families in every corner of the nation. 

America eats so well because of the vast production 

of American farms—the efficient processing of what they . 
raise—the orderly system of distribution—and the rail- 
~ roads whose all-season, low-cost service helps make the 
~~ | whole thing possible. 
. Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture—moving 
an average distance of more than 500 miles—so that 
Johnny and ail the rest of us will get the food we need 
to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D.C. 









Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC. 
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these in turn lead to “know how” in 
group action later in community liv- 


ing. 
Justice in Physical Education 


From a sense of justice grow our 
jury system, our courts, judges, all 
law making and rules-making bodies, 
student government, and the like. 
How important it is for good social 
order to develop in the child an ac- 
ceptance of the decisions of persons 
set up in authority by the people, 
the idea that he can have a hear- 
ing as to his own wrongs, that he can 
and should help make rules and laws 
and then abide by them. 

In the physical education class, the 
child meets up with the rules for 
sports and for the running of the 
department, the referees, umpires, 
and judges of contests. Physical edu- 
cation is a timely subject in the 
school curriculum for developing a 
fine sense of justice through the way 
we physical education teachers de- 
velop every situation involving mat- 
ters of justice in our classes. 

What classes in a school ever offer 
to children, in situations so pregnant 
with emotional reactions, so many 
chances to make their own decisions 
as to justice and to act on them, as 
do sports classes? What do we as 
physical educaiors teach our pupils 
im playsituations about accepting 
rules of higher authority, and obey- 
ing them meticulously and honestly 
in spirit as well as in deed, about 
assuming their share of responsibility 
in enforcing rules, about their atti- 
tudes in play in regard to class, re- 
ligious, and racial prejudices? 


Moral Integrity 


Then there is the need for de- 
veloping in the child a sense of his 
responsibility toward doing his share 
oi building a good social order. This, 
too, may be classed under sense of 
justice although, as a rule, we con- 
note justice as referring to the rela- 
tion of ourselves to others or of 


others to ourselves. Yet, it must also . 


mean relation of one person to him- 
self and to the state as a responsible 
citizen. Our country was founded 
by people with a high sense of moral 
integrity, with a high sense of one’s 
own responsibilicy toward building 
a good social order. And it is only 
such people who continue to make it 
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a worthy country, in spite of the drag 
of poor citizens. 

We teachers have a grave respon- 
sibility to seize upon every situation 
that arises in our classes to develop 
in all children moral integrity in the 
little things as well as in the big 
things for the sake of exercising and 
strengthening right judgements. We 
must help them develop a sense of 
their own personal responsibility 
toward society as a whole. Physical 
education is rich in such learning 
situations, perhaps more so than any 
other subject-matter of the schools, 
because a physical education set-up 
is one of practicing at doing rather 
than just talking about doing. Do 
we teachers pounce upon these situ- 
ations to make every class hour filled 
with pupil decisions that will 
strengthen their moral fibre at every 
turn in every game? The George 
Marshalls, the Dwight Eisenhowers, 
the Emerson Fosdicks, every worthy 
citizen who is building a fine Amer- 
ica today, were developed yesterday 
by their teachers as well as by their 
parents, and so too were all the poor 
citizens—the Costellos! the Capones! 
We teachers of today are developing 





the boys and girls who will rule thc 
country 30 to 50 years from now. Arc 
we really taking it seriously? 


Choas Without Resentment 


And from resentments grow fines. 
punishments for wrong-doing, peni- 
tentiaries, and jails! The physical 
education analogies are penalties in 
our games, from mere warnings for 
trivial errors in behavior toward the 
group and toward rules, to the ex- 
treme punishment of being expelled 
from the game completely because 
ot serious offenses toward other play- 
ers or because of refusal to accept 
the rules of the social order of the 
activity. What chaos our games 
might be without judge and juries 
to decide when one is in error and 
to set the penalty according to rules 
previously set up. And what might 
it be if we could not, through proper 
resentments towards offenders, carry 
out the agreed-upon penalties for the 
sake of having a good social order! 
Is there any other subject in the 
school curriculum whose _ teachers 
have anywhere near so wonderful a 
chance in their class work to develop 

(Continued on next page) 





Is This the Way We Talk? 


An MIT professor has rewritten the 
Gettysburg Address “so that professors 
can understand it.” 

Eight and seven-tenths decades ago 
the pioneer workers in this. continental 
area implemented a new group based on 
an ideology of free boundaries and initial 
conditions of equality. We are now ac- 
tively engaged in an overall evaluation of 
conflicting factors in order to determine 
whether or not the life expectancy of this 
group or of any grcup operating under the 
stated conditions is significant. 

We are met in an area of maximum ac- 
tivity among the conflicting factors. The 
purpose of the meeting is to assign perma- 
nent positions to the units which have 
been annihilated in the process of attain- 
ing a steady state. This procedure repre- 
sents standard practice at the administra- 
tive level. 

From a more comprehensive viewpoint 
we cannot assign—we cannot integrate— 
we cannot implement this area. 

The courageous units, in being annihi- 
lated, who were active in this area have 
integrated it to the point where the appli- 


cation of simple arithmetical operations to 
include our efforts would produce only 
negligible effects. 

The reaction of the general public to 
this colloquium will be nonessential and 
transitory but the reaction to the impinge- 
ment of the combat group is invariant. 
It is for this group in being rather to be 
integrated with the incomplete activities 
for which the combat groups who were 
active in this area have so comprehensively 
effected the initial implementation. 

It is preferable for this greup to be inte- 
grated with the incompleted implementa- 
tion—that from the standards set by these 
respected deceased units we take ac- 
celerated intensive effort—that we here 
resolve at a high ethical level that the 
deceased shall not have been annihilated 
without furthering the project—that this 
group under divine leadership shall imple- 
ment a new source of unhampered activity 
—and that political supervision composed 
of the integrated units, for the integrated 
units, and by the integrated units shall 
not perish from the superficial area of 
this planet. 
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proper resentments in his pupils 
toward building a good social order 
as do we physical education teachers 
in our sports classes? 

All teachers, no matter what their 
subject field, share the task of edu- 
cating the child for worthy citizen- 
ship, but we physical educators bear 
the lion’s share of that responsibility 
because of our strategic tie-up with 
the child’s emotional and instinctive 
interests. And herein lies one great 
danger to us for this is so important 
a task that we are apt to think it is 
the complete task. I have known 
many teachers who have so mis- 
understood physical education’s com- 
plete role. 


Our Own Specific Function 


Aside from this task which we 
share with other teachers, we have 
our own specific function to perform 
—a function which if not carried out 
by us is carried out by no one in the 
schools. This function is two-fold: 
to give each child body-development 
activities and to teach him physical 
activity skills for now and for later 
life. It is only while we are doing 
these two things that we have our 
chance to bring out the sociological 
and health learnings. But too many 
teachers tackle the physical activity 
class hour from a purely recreational 
approach, thinking that the sociol- 
ogical objectives are thus served and 
their responsibilities ended. 

Every school class period should 
be a learning period, not a recrea- 
tional period and a physical educa- 
tion teacher should TEACH, and in 
the teaching should cover not only 
the intangibles but also the tangibles. 
And our tangibles are body-develop- 
mental arts and motor skills. The 
body-developmental arts are knowl- 
edge about and sufficient practice 
in physical activities that will build 
strength and endurance and will 
make the body subservient to life’s 
needs. The motor-skills training 
should cover a wide range of activi- 
ties for each child: sports, aquatics, 
and rhythms (for boys as well as 
girls). And I do not mean to dis- 
count the recreational aspects of 
physical activities. They too, should 
be included in our program but 
should not take over the teaching 
periods. They should come during 
noon hours, at recess, after school, 
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Here's How They're ACCLAIMING 
“THE OAK RIDGE STORY” 


—the most appealing, readable, heart-warming book 
yet published on one of mankind's most magnificent 
adventures.* 


“THE OAK RIDGE STORY is good history and a substantial social 
document; a sincere narrative in the language of the people . . a distinct 
service to Americans’—Frank Ahlgren, Ediior, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 

“For the first time, we have in book form the human side of a stirring 
episode in American history; THE OAK RIDGE STORY is a valuable 
store of data and statistics on a remarkable development”—Dr. W. G. 
Pollard, Executive Director, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

“A chronicle of the atomic capital’s history up to the present, poignant 
and strikingly illustrated. THE OAK RIDGE STORY is put on paper in 
a fashion that will interest the general reader and be of value to 
historians and scholars’—Michael Amrine in The New York Times. 

“THE OAK RIDGE STORY gives evidence that the gift of prophecy 
still lives; it is a valuable source book of ‘firsts’ °—Howard W. Blakes- 
lee, Science Editor, The Associated Press. 

“THE OAK RIDGE STORY is no technical work on atomic energy; 
rather, it is the story of people . . . a sympathetic treatment”—John Ed 
Pearce in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

“The multi-million dollar tribute to American ingenuity shines forth 
throughout THE OAK RIDGE STORY”—Robert Barnes in New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 

“With quick humor, the author has caught 
the lighter side of atomic energy development 
in THE OAK RIDGE STORY”—Hugh Park 
in Atlanta Journal. 

“In reading THE OAK RIDGE STORY you 
live the drama of one of man’s most exciting 
adventures . . . it’s down-to-earth and human” 
—Louis Harris in Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

“Parts of THE OAK RIDGE STORY read 
like a best selling novel . . . and lots of pic- 
tures add to the fascination. Enough history 
to whet your appetite, it is chock full of his- 
torical facts’”—The Tennessee Teacher. 

“Mr. Robinson . . . has pieced together the 
non-technical side of Tennessee’s Cinderella 
community in a very readable and accurate 
manner”—New York Herald-Tribune. 


"The Oak Ridge Story," written by George O. Robinson, Jr., as- 
sociated in a public relations capacity with the atomic energy enterprise 
since 1943; more than 200 pages with 40 pages of pictures. 


ORDER BLANK 
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Southern Publishers, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 








Please ship_____copies of ''The Oak Ridge Story" at 
$3.50 per copy (postpaid) to the undersigned. Enclosed find 
check ( }; money order({ } for $ 

(Name) 
(Street) 





(City and State) 




















*Invaluable for use in schools and libraries 
Copies autographed by the author, if desired 
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and on Saturdays; and what the child 
has learned in the school physical 
educational period should enhance 
these recreation hours. 

If we are real physical education 
teachers, we cover all the objectives 
of our field. Anyone who neglects 
any one of these aims is by that much 
failing in the calling as a physical 
education teacher. One who covers 
only the sociability objectives is 
merely a recreation leader. One who 
covers only the body conditioning 


covers only the skills-training arts 
is no more than a coach. But one 
who sees that every child under his 
care gets body-developmental work 
adequate to lite’s demands and is 
given opportunity to take part in a 
recreational program and acquire 
skills in several different types of 
physical activities and in the doing of 
all these things, is surrounded by 
health protection,—one who sees that 
every child is given an understanding 
of the relationship between his activ- 
ity and healthful living, and, in doing 


and developmental aspects of our 


work is but a trainer. One who 




























Row. Peterson and 


LLINOIUS 


More than enough books, if piled flat, to 

penetrate outer space ... far beyond the 

250-mile range of the farthest rocket 
flight recorded. 


More than enough, if laid end to end, to 
reach from Labrador to Catalina. 


Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since 
date of publication. 


BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS show the most far-reaching 
results . . . vocabulary enrichment, word 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These 
are attainments pupils can carry with them 
in their everyday activity. These are the 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS the Nation’s Basic Readers for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


If you have not already done so, write 
for full information on the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- 
ing equipment: 


e Workbooks 
e Vocabulary Workbooks 

@ Reading Readiness Picture Cards 

e Big Pictures 

e Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 
e Word Cards 

e Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 

® Integrated Textfilms 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








of all these things, is developing a 














fine sense of the full requirements for 
worthy citizenship—he is a real phys- 
ical educator. He has put physical 
education in its right place in the 


God bless him! 


school curriculum! 





STUDYIN’ CREATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


bi-color lespedeza plantings, planned 
for quail-raising, and kept records 
of wildlife seen all winter. 

They found and identified wildlife 
tracks. They learned firsthand the 
harmful effects of forest fires. Atti- 
tudes and beliefs were developed— 
for example, when grass, leaves and 
trees burn, soil erosion begins and 
the soil becomes poor. One boy 
remarked, “I stopped a gully in my 
own backyard yesterday after we 
tried it at school.” 


It’s Fun, Too 


Some of the boys and girls camped 
cut for a day, a day and night, or 
a weekend. They discovered that 
many things could be learned well 
in the out-of-doors. Stones were 
gathered for rock walls, for walk- 
ways and drainage canals, or for 
fiowerbeds. Beautifully colored 
rocks were quarried in real rock 
quarries. There was some prospect- 
ing for uranium with a Geiger 
counter. 

School gardens were made, and 
the surplus products were canned 
for the school lunch programs. They 
learned firsthand that poor soil makes 
poor crops and poor people. They 
raised pigs and butchered them to 
help out in the school lunch pro- 
gram—lunch-room scraps were given 
to the pigs. 

They learned of edible wild plants, 
where they are found, how to cook 
and eat them. That is fun! Did you 
know that Indian Pipes are edible, 
and akin to asparagus? 

Many pupils bad heard of sassafras 
tea, but now they can find the tree, 
strikingly beautiful in autumn with 
its rich foliage. There were many 
laughs the day the visitor from the 
State Department of Conservation 
told the children the sassafras was 
trifolial. “Do you know what bi- in 
bicycle means?” the visitor began. 

“That means two,” they answered. 

“And tri- in trifolial as the tri- in 
tricycle means?” he asked. 

“Three,” the kids answered. 
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“And the sassafras is ‘trifolial’ and 
folial means—” 

“Four!” interrupted the kids. 

Parents Didn’t Know 

If parents cannot be reached 
through regular classroom planning 
sessions of PTA meetings, then 
teachers need to seek out those par- 
ents for an understanding of a new 
curriculum. Our pupils, in many 
cases, would go home and talk of 
nothing but what they had done 
outdoors. Perhaps they had bought 
money orders, mailed packages and 
bought stamps at*their school’s mail- 
box. Maybe they had surveyed the 
school property, drawn maps, or 
studied deeds. Without the proper 
understanding, many parents would 
feel as the mother of one of our 
pupils did. 

“The school better teach my kid 
the three R’s,” she commented rather 
belligerently, “for he'll learn all the 
foolishness he needs anyway.” With 
painstaking work from school per- 
sonnel, that mother reached an un- 
derstanding of what the school was 
trying to do through outdoor educa- 
tion, and said, “Why, that’s just 
teaching about the Creation, ain't it?” 

Another parent, an ex-teacher and 
intelligent, felt that schools were 
erring. “I’m sick and tired of hear- 
ing nothing but conservation from 
my child,” she said. “Now I believe 
in conservation and it should be 
taught, but not at the expense of 
other things!” lt took patience (and 
what doesn’t in a_ schoolteacher’s 
life?) but in the final analysis this 
child made excellent grades in all 
her subjects, was a model student 
anyway, but had so loved the new- 
found freedom and outdoor, group 
activities that she reported at great 
length at home on the things she 
thought were so much fun. 

They Hel Out 

Some camping days there would 
be fathers helping. Men who fished 
as a hobby would demonstrate fly 
and bait casting, tell the kids where 
certain fish could be found and why. 
Just try to get Dad into the other 
kind of classroom—the one that’s in- 
doors! Following an outdoor field 
trip, one father said, “I was amazed 
at what those kids learned in just 
one day.” 

Resource people from all walks 
of life helped, especially parents and 
other community residents. Then 
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help was always available from the 
county’s vocational agriculture teach- 
er, County Agent, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Health Department, 
Sportsmen’s Club, veterans, law en- 
forcement officers, farmers, 4-H Club 
leaders, Scout groups, the University 
of Tennessee aud the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 

When it was time to break camp 
with a group of children at Fall 


Creek Falls, one of the leaders car- 
ried the word around that it was 
time to load up. On all sides we 
heard, “Oh, please, let's don’t go 
et!” 

At 3:30 p.m. in a staid classroom, 
on a lovely afternoon, where some- 
times is still said in the old-fashioned 
way, “Books over for today,” has 
anyone ever heard that plea? “Oh, 
please, let’s don’t go yet!” 











New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 





ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


like to do Tricks 


To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 


such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘To remove a strip of 
newspaper one column wide 









by eight inches long from 
» under a standing foun- 
>, tain-pen cap. HOW TO 
DO IT: Moisten the 
fingertip and 
Y forcefully strike part 
of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘To drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 

Water will not spill 
’ over the top as 





long as you 
=>) drop each coin 
| into the glass 
edgewise and 

do it very, 


very gently. 





TRICK ABOVE: ‘To hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
tie it into a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 
end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 


THE TRICK: ‘To support a coin the size 
of a 50 piece on the center of a piece 
of paper that has 
the dimensions of 
a dollar bill which 
is suspended be- 
tween two glasses 

Sand glasses must be placed so 
VF that they are at least 3 in. apart. 
HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half lengthwise and fold each side 
again. The coin will stay up indefinitely. 





ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET and Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, Inc, 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call"’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 













John Doe Fights Communism 


how the money is being spent? The 
answer is the story of Radio Free 
Europe. 

Meandering across the middle of 
Europe is a line known as the Iron 


MERICANS have a reputation 

for being generous—but they 
like to know where their money is 
going. Last tall millions of them, 
including many school children, 
joined in the Crusade for Freedom, 
and gave their money to help raise 
the Iron Curtain. They remember 
the Freedom Bell that was the sym- 
bol of the campaign, and the name 
of General Lucius Clay who leads 
the Crusade. Many of them wonder 


Curtain. It divides East and West, 
freedom and tyranny. People can 
sometimes get through it—if they are 
willing to risk prison, torture or even 
death. But the Communist over- 
lords have found no foolproof way 
to keep out free ideas when they are 





carried in on radio waves. 

The border nations behind th: 
Iron Curtain, which we call the 
satellites, are still weak spots in the 
Soviet monolith. If the democracies 
can discredit Communism and keep 
alive the hope of the people for 
eventual liberation, then Russia will 
not be able to consolidate its hold 
over these satellite nations. 

One of the free voices that passes 
through the Iron Curtain is Radio 
Free Europe. This is the contribu- 
tion of the American people toward 
creating a free and friendly world by 
defeating Communism. Radio Free 











through nine.... 


ALONG THE WAY 
UNDER THE SUN 
AROUND THE CLOCK 
ACROSS THE LAND 
THROUGH THE SEASONS 
BENEATH THE SKIES 


USING MODERN SCIENCE 


Attractive format 


Chicago Philadelphia 








LIPPINCOTT 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades one 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 
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EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE 


Up-to-date content 


J. MINOR STUART 
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| Europe is made possible by the Cru- 
sede for Freedom. 


No Soft Voice 

RFE does not speak with a soft 
voice. It laughs at the Communists, 
shows up their lies, reveals truths 
that the Reds try to hide. For in- 
stance, it will tell the Bulgarians of 
| sabotage in a certain mine, although 
| the communist overlords have care- 

fully censored the story. It will warn 
| the people of a certain village in 

Rumania that postmaster Ion Ion- 

escu is a stooge, who has already 

betrayed several of his fellow-vil- 

lagers to the state police for criticiz- 
| ing the regime. It will give names, 
(lates and places to prove that a high 
state official is a drunkard and a 
swindler. 

Broadcasts don’t spend time prais- 
| ing the United States or telling about 

the pricelessness of freedom. Most 

of RFE listeners need no convincing 


| Twelve-year-old Karel Paces tells the 


story of Free Europe to his native 


| Czechoslovakia. 
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on those points. Nor does it sit on 
the defensive, satisfying itself only 
with refuting Communist propa- 
ganda. Instead, it conducts a con- 
tinuing offensive, pointing out what 
is wrong with Communism—and it 
has sources for getting facts to back 
up all of its charges. 

Last summer the Crusade for 
Freedom was organized to give the 
American people a chance to lend 
their moral support to Radio Free 





It's News to Us 


Here are announcements of new products 
which we believe will be of professional 
interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and 
compare these items with others in your 
school supply store. A request for infor- 
mation on the coupon below will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

Richard Best School Series pencils are 
engineered specifically for school work. 
Tryrex, the new ortho-digital shape, is 
scientifically designed to fit the normal 
writing position of the fingers. The over- 
size Tryrex affords a perfect grip for small 
fingers and will not turn while writing. 

School Progress Chart was developed 
for shop teaching by a teacher in a voca- 
tional-technical school. It offers a simple 
but effective device for any teacher who 
wishes to check individual project progress. 
Records up to 26 students on 30 projects. 
Priced 10 for $1.50 or 5 for $1.00. 

The Standard Filmstrip and Slide Pro- 
jector permits daylight projection in the 
classroom. The undarkened classroom per- 
mits the teacher to see her pupils and they 
in turn can see to take legible notes. The 
teacher can point to objects on the screen 
as she operates the projector, using a me- 
chanical pointer built into the projector. 
Costs $114.80. 

The Tapemaster plays magnetic record- 
ings made on any standard tape-recorder. 
It enables high fidelity playback of mag- 
netic tape for the playing back of lecture 
material, speeches, dramatic and musical 
presentations. It is completely portable 
and is available either with its own loud- 
speaker and amplifier or ready to plug 
into existing amplifier, radio or TV set. 
$69.50 for the attachment or $89.50 for 
the unit with amplifier and speaker. 
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Europe and to contribute money to 
its operation. Some 16-million peo- 
ple signed freedom scrolls and gave 
one-and-a-half million dollars. The 
campaign was led by General Lucius 
Clay of airlift fame, and was sparked 
by the 10-ton Freedom Bell, which 
was then taken to Berlin where it 
rings across the city every day. Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts open with 
the sound of four strokes on the bell, 
symbolizing the four freedoms. 


A similar campaign is being con- 
ducted this September, but with a 
bigger goal: 25-million members and 
three-million dollars. The campaign 
means that the airlift of truth 
through the Iron Curtain will not 
only continue but wiil be stepped up. 
The truth can weaken the hold of 
the Kremlin on the people’ it has en- 
slaved—and by doing so may make 
Stalin & Co. think twice about start- 
ing a war. 
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The New AMPRO Stylist 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


16 a Teachors Dream, Come True! 
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YOU'LL AGREE! 


NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “‘talkies.”” Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$375" 


COMPLETE 








AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors « Slide Projectors 
Vawm Sound-on-film « Tope Recorders 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $375.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


510975 compuera 












Rush me FREE illustrated literature on 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for 

ool use... older on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker. TT .10-51 
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TODAY'S GREAT PIANO 
















"Choose Your Piano 
as the Artists do" 












TERRY & SON PIANO CO. 


64 So. Second St. 8-48 12 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Children love art. They like the 
pictures they make themselves, and 
they like to see pictures other peo- 
ple have painted. 


In 1945, the Save the Children 
Federation, in cooperation with 
school administrators in Morgan 
County, initiated an art appreciation 
project. Twenty-six pictures were 
bought, and rotated from school to 
school. So much interest was shown 
by students and teachers that the 
project was expanded. Now there 
are sixty-four pictures, numerous 
slides, filmstrips, records and books. 


Each year the art committee (com- 
posed of SCF representatives, pa- 
trons and teachers) publishes an art 
bulletin which is distributed to the 
teachers, giving information on the 
use of pictures, listing new mate- 
rials, and the current plan of rotating. 


Morgan County counts the art 
appreciation project one of the out- 


PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN 





Ronnie Zumstein “tells the story” to 
his classmates in Central School, 
Wartburg. 


standing features of the school 
program. 














For Better 





Spelling Goals 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer, 
Wickey 


A completely revised spelling 
series which provides your pu- 
pils with Spelling Power, an 
independent word attack pro- 
cedure, and life-long spelling 
skills 





Results 


American Life History Series, 1951 Re- 
visions 
by Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 
MY COUNTRY, grade 5 





The history of America from the time of 


discovery to the present, written in a 
narrative style you and your pupils will 
enjoy 
MY COUNTRY'S HERITAGE, grade 6 
In fascinating style, the story of America's 
Old World Background and the continuing 
influence of the Old World upon the New 
MY AMERICA, grades 7-8 
A thoroughly readable American history 
for junior high school complete from 
period of discovery to the present 


in Your Classroom 


Busy 
Beavers 





Adventures With Numbers 
by Bartoo and Osborn 


A classroom tested basic ele- 
mentary arithmetic series 
geared to your pupils’ inter- 
ests and abilities 
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LITTLE WALLFLOWER 
(Continued from page 39) 


students play a rausical instrument of 
some kind. For instance... 

“Winner of the University Poetry 
Award!” 

As a young girl accepted this 
honor, she smiled gratefully at her 
music teacher. For she had been 
entirely unable to write either prose 
or poetry for her assignments at But- 
ler University, until her music teach- 
er, in whom she confided, taught 
her to apply the rhythm of music to 
written words. An odd triumph for 
this teacher—producing an outstand- 
ing student in another subject. 

While it may be surprising to the 
layman that music has such an in- 
fluence in many facets of children’s 
lives, teachers have long known that 
their coaching can be a remarkable 
help in classroom work. This works 
in reverse, too. 


Music Builds Morale 
“I'd like to play the French horn, 
sir.” There was fierce determination 
in the voice. 
The music supervisor’s heart fell 


when he heard the student, a boy 
who had been given up by other 
teachers as a hopeless monotone. 
But Paul R. Page of the University 
of Mississippi investigated the boy’s 
other interests and found he was a 
whiz at mathematics. In as bizarre 
a method of music-teaching as ever 
occurred to a teacher, he let the boy 
mathematically work on notation 
and the relation of notes to sound. 
The unorthodox system paid off 
when the determined pupil rose to 
first French horn player in the uni- 
versity band. 


In a middlewestern high school, 
Principal Harvey watched an overly 
tall young freshman shuffle into his 
office. The boy was awkward and ill 
at ease. He swallowed with diffi- 
culty. 

“I'm—I'm going to quit school.” 

“Now wait a minute, son,” urged 
the principal. “Sit down and tell 
me what it’s all about.” 


The boy sat on the edge of a chair 
and, after a few false starts, the 
words rushed out. He felt that every- 
one was making fun of his height 


. . . the boys call him “skyscraper,” 
and the girls giggled. 

“I'm too big to be going to school,” 
he ended earnestly. “I can go to 
work like the big guys.” 

Thinking fast, Harvey said: 

“I have an idea. You come to 
school tomorrow at least, and we'll 
see how it works out.” 

A hasty conference with the 
music teacher, and the scene was 
set. The tall lad was whisked into a 
music class and introduced to a 
tuba (a nice big instrument!) and 
before he knew it, he was concen- 
trating more on music than on the 
fact that he hulked over all the 
other members of the class. He even- 
tually became a proud member of 
the school band and took delight in 
his white and maroon uniform. On 
trips to other towns for sports events, 
he was part of “the gang,” and the 
subject of his size disappeared. 


Tragedy and Comedy 
Marjorie M. Keeler of the Dallas, 
Texas, Independent School district, 
says that teachers there are on the 
look-out for the shy, the nervous, the 
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in your Reading Program with the NEW. DIFFERENT, BASIC 
Developmental Reading Series 


STORIES FROM 
EVERYWHERE 





LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Grades 1 through 6 
by 
Guy L. Bond 


Grace L. Alder Marie C. Cuddy 
Kathleen Wis2 


Developmental in learnings 
Developmental in content 
Developmental in concepts 


Developmental in 
vocabulary 


Successfully teaches reading 
Beautifully illustrated 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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withdrawn or too-aggressive child. 
Music releases tensions and is a 
wholesome outlet for energy . . . it 
instills confidence, the “vitamin” es- 
sential to education. 

Sometimes the situation has over- 
tenes of tragedy. A Cleveland girl 
worried her teachers by daily becom- 
ing more sensitive and morose. Her 
music teacher found that the attrac- 
tive girl had terrible scars on her 
body, the result of a scalding, and 
began to draw her out of her shell 
by starting her in the school orches- 
tra. The youngster became an 
important member of the organiza- 


tion and had little time left for 
self-pity. 
Sometimes there’s a touch of 


comedy in the development of a new 
musician. A few years ago, a boy 
in the midwestern high school whom 
tests showed was “tone deaf” wanted 
desperately to play with the band. 
The director, sensing his determina- 
tion and need for music, suggested 
he try the trombone. Today he plays 
with one of the top dance orchestras 
in the country! 

Sometimes the men and women 
who make music-teaching their life 


work are confronted by young faces 
turned sad or surly through their 
environment. Tough gangs, run- 
down-at-the-heel neighborhoods, dis- 
interest in school, crowded homes 
with apathetic parents constitute 
great obstacles in the growth of new 
citizens. Yet the gentle art of music 
and the determination of the teach- 
ers have proved time and again that 
the real interest and enjoyment en- 
gendered by music takes youngsters 
into a new and beautiful world which 
they create for themselves. And, 
after that, theyll never be satisfied 
with anything less! 


Bring Music to Children 


This deep regard for music teach- 
ers is an important incentive for 
young men and women to make this 
their life work. In a wide open 
field where lucrative benefits are 
limited only by the teacher's own 
capacity, the opportunities are 
boundless. Many persons, however, 
who would easily qualify, are un- 
aware of the increasing demand for 
music teachers. With hundreds of 
elementary and high schools, as well 
as colleges, augmenting music pro- 





grams or initiating new ones, the 
supply of available teachers is short 
and constantly getting shorter. 

Music teaching today rates as one 
of the most secure, satisfying and 
remunerative vocations open to the 
aspiring youngster of either sex. It 
is not surprising that colleges report 
a great increase in the number of 
students preparing for this career. 

The desire to bring music into the 
lives of children crops up in unex- 
pected ways. 

A woman riding a bus in a suburb 
of Pittsburgh listened to the children 
passengers, on their way home from 
school, singing lustily under the di- 
rection of the bus driver. 

“You're in the wrong business,” 
she said to the driver, Bill Tole. “You 
should be teaching music to chil- 
dren.” 

It was a thoughtful driver who 
parked his bus that night. The 
woman was right. He loved and 
knew music. He loved and knew 
kids. 

Today he is supervisor of music 
at Millvale, Pennsylvania, and the 
children in school have a fine band, 





Anithmelic books that make sense” to children 


ARITHMETIC WORKSHOP 


Upton and Uhlinger 


Book 1—I Can Count (A Number Readiness Book) 


Book 2—I Can Add 


Because of their extreme flexibility, these work- 
books are equally suitable for the progressive and 
the traditional classroom. Their orderly arrange- 
ment enables the teacher to assign work easily and 


te correct it quickly. 


Teacher’s Manuals 


UPTON-FULLER ARITHMETICS 


Grades Three through Eight 


Teacher’s Keys 


Among the important advantages of this series is 


tion. 


its plan for learning the fundamental number facts 
through number relationships. For example, subtrac- 
tion is related to addition, division to multiplica- 
Pupils think, reason, understand; they learn 


far beyond the possibilities of mere memorization. 
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te accompany THE AMERICAN SINGER SERIES 


| 
| Album AS 1 for Book 1 (6 records) 
Album AS 2 for Book 2 (4 records) 
Album AS 3 for Book 3 (4 records) 
| Album AS 4 for Book 4 (5 records) 
| Album AS 5 for Book 5 (6 records) 
Album AS 6 for Book 6 (6 records) 
Album AS CG for Combined Grades 
(6 records) 
Album AS 7 for Book 7 (6 records) 
Album AS 8 for Book 8 (6 records) 


Through the medium of these records, the 
American Singer authors may now visit 
classrooms the country over to supervise 
both teachers and children. They bring 
to each lesson all the benefits of their 
own fine training and broad experience 
in teaching music. On some of the rec- 
ords, children’s voices are used in or- 
der to demonstrate teaching procedures. 
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orchestra and chorus. The town took 
Tole to its collective heart for what 
he had done and organized a Com- 
munity Music Council for adults that 
assured children an opportunity to 
continue their music after leaving 
school. It adds greatly to the present 
cultural life of everyone in Millvale. 
The famous National Youth Or- 
chestra of Great Britain owes its 
existence to a young nurse, Ruth 
Railton, who wes assigned to hand- 
ling evacuated children during the 
war. A peacetime concert pianist, 
she became musical instructor of the 
unfortunate youngsters. Soon she 
realized that adversity can often 
strangle the greatest gift for music, 
and she determined to loosen that 
lethal hold on the children of Eng- 
land. Sponsored by prominent musi- 
cians and educational authorities, 
she toured the poorer sections of 
city and country, uncovering the 
faintest glimmer of talent. 
Throughout the Isles. the young 
crusader for music found children 
starved for the beauty of creating 
music, fed only a starvation diet of 
listening to it. Her most remarkable 


find was a budding violinist, a lame 
13-year-old who had learned Bee- 
thoven and Brahms from listening 
avidly to records! 

Perhaps the sum of the music 
teacher's influence on today’s stud- 
ents can be captured in a remark 
once made by the college president 
of A & M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. Speaking of the music de- 
partment head, the late Bob 
Makovsky, he said, “We hire him to 





teach music, but what he does is 
make men.” 

It is clear that music teacher's 
guidance is not limited to counting 
“one, two, three, four,” nor is it 
ended when the new musician 
finishes a course. The effect of 
spending time with one who teaches 
an understanding of all beauty is 
bound to cling to the personality and 
character of those who learn to feel 


beauty. 





ADMINISTRATORS PLAN 
ASHEVILLE MEETING 


The first southeastern Regional 
Drive-in Conference of School Super- 
intendents will meet in Asheville, 
North Carolina, October 28-30, 1951. 
This is one of a series of regional 
conferences sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Department of 
Rural Education of the NEA, and 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Superintendents 
from Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia will attend. 


The conference program is 
planned around the general theme of 
improving educational leadership. 
Through addresses by nationally rec- 
ognized speakers and small group 
discussions, attention will be directed 
to practical problems of school ad- 
ministration in the smaller cities, 
villages, and rural communities in 
this region. 

Conference headquarters will be 
in The Manor. Requests for hotel 
accommodations and for further in- 
formation concerning the program 
should be directed to J. W. Byers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 














Handwriting 


Grades 1-8 
Spelling 


Reading 





Working and Playing (Grade 1) 


TILLMAN H. PHILLIPS, Tennessee Representative 


SCRIBNER texts for basal use....... 


SCRIBNER HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


Clyde B. Moore and others, Grades 1-8 
Robert E. Riegel and Helen Haugh—Senior High School 


Visiting Our Neighbors (Grade 2) 
Building Our Town (Grade 3) 000-2222 2eeeeeeeeeeeeene Building Our Communities (Grade 4) 
Building Our America (Grade 5) ~..............-.-.-2-2-2---------000-0-0-0-0-0-= Building Our World (Grade 6) 
Building A Free Nation (Grades 7-8) 


SCRIBNER LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES 


Basic Developmental Handwriting Series by Stone and Smalley 


The Spelling Today Series for Grades 2-8, by Lee et alia 


The Reading Today Series for Grades 4-9, by Orr et alia 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
274 Spring Street, N. W. 


....Manuals, Workbooks and Keys 


United States of America (Senior High School) 
Workbook, Tests, and keys to both 





Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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SOME CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 16) 


certified by a physician as unable to 
attend any class that is available to 
him is eligible for instruction in the 
home or hospital. Children who 
through disease, injury, or congenital 
aberation are rendered either tempo- 
rarily or permanently incapacited are 
thus provided for by a benevolent 
society. 


In the second group of children, 
those who are physically able to 
attend school but cannot be ade- 
quately educated under the regular 
program, we may distinguish five 
types of exceptional needs that the 
schools are undertaking to meet 
through special classes or modified 
curricula. 

First, children with crippling con- 
ditions that require a modified pro- 
gram may be able to attend school. 











material for: 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Geography 
History 
Science 


Safety & Health 


your interests and mail. 


NYSTROM BASIC VISUAL AIDS 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils respond with quickened in- 
terest and understanding. Use Nystrom large wall displays daily for moti- 
vation, application and testing exercises. 


If interested in receiving catalogs and seeing samples of materials for the 
above subjects, paste this announcement to a penny post card, check 


Tennessee Representative JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 
N. Vine St., Winchester, Tenn. 


Maps, Globes, Charts 


Nystrom offers Visual Aid 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Geography 
History-Civics 
Science 
Biology 











By David H. Patton 
For All Grades 


Skills! 








Now America‘s Favorite Speller! 


WORD MASTERY 


Spellera 


NEW, but already the leader! Adopted 
in more than 3,500 school systems . . . 
state-adopted in Texas and California! 


Check These New Peatures 


Vv Based on the Most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 
¢ PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
Vv Self-Propelled—EASY for Teacher and Pupil! 
v Improved SPELLING READINESS Program! 
¢ Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 
v Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
Vv SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD List Selection and Allocation! 
1-8 Y¥ Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING 
¥ COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Affiliated with American Education Press—400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Tennessee Representative: Browder R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, Nashville 








Of particular importance in this area 
are approximately 3,000 cerebral 


palsied children of school age. 


Second, partially seeing children 
may be enrolled in special sight 
saving classes or provided with books 
with large type and other supplies 
that will help to offset their handi- 
cap. The Sight Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Welfare 
and the Deparument of Education 
are coordinating their efforts in this 
area. For information regarding 
which children will be eligible for 
this service, inquiry may be made 
to the local superintendent. 

Third, speech defective children, 
children whose speech differs from 
the accepted speech of others so that 
it calls attention to itself or its pos- 
sessor, have been cared for through a 
recent cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Departments of Education 
and Health. Provision is being made 
to screen the children of the state 
who might be included in this pro- 
gram and to provide corrective serv- 
ices. 

Fourth, hard-of-hearing pupils will 
also benefit from the cooperative 
planning of the two departments 
mentioned above. Such medical 
services as are necessary to diagnose 
and identify hearing difficulties will 
be provided by the State Crippled 
Children’s Service. Interested teach- 
ers can secure information regarding 
screening and treatment of speech 
and hearing problems from State 
Director, Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ice, 420 Sixth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Such educational 
services as are required to meet the 
needs of this group may be provided 
under the existing facilities of the 
Services for Exceptional Children 
section of the State Department of 
Education. 

The Psychologically Exceptional 

Fifth, the latest group to be in- 
cluded are those children who are 
deemed psychologically exceptional. 
In the interest of clarification this 
group might include five types of 
children: (1) the mentally retarded 
child, (2) the emotionally disturbed 
child, (3) the slow learning child, 
(4) the mentally gifted child, and 
(5) the educationally handicapped 
child. 

Space will not permit elaboration 
on the possible influence upon the 
public school program of recognition 
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of the special educational needs of 
this group of Tennessee’s children. 
To implement this new program the 
State Department has employed two 
psychologists who will devote their 
full time as consultants to local 
school people in establishing eligi- 
bility of children referred to this 
service by the local superintendents. 
Their obligation will be to provide 
competent psychological service to 
those systems that will wish to study 
their mentally retarded children, or 
to provide assistance in offering these 
individuals a more adequate educa- 
tional experience within the regular 
classroom. The services of the psy- 
chologists are available upon solicita- 
tion by the local superintendent. 


At the Local Level 


During the summer months the 
staff of Services for Exceptional Chil- 
dren undertook to complete a state- 
ment of Policies and Procedures for 
Special Education. Their purpose 
is to give local school people the 
“know-how” to secure the facilities 
necessary to offer adequate service to 
the various groups of children not 
previously served by the standard 
program of education. These are 
available to the local superintend- 
ents, and through them to the people 
who work directly with the children. 
In this planning the program had 
the benefit of the thinking of the en- 
tire staff of the State Department of 
Education. Attention was focused 
upon the needs of the child and the 
intent of the educational program 
of the State as outlined in the Law 
and in the Rules and Regulations of 
the State Board of Education. 

Planning at the state level has the 
severe limitation, however, of pro- 
viding only the skeleton framework 
that will permit the children to be 
assisted. The success of the program 
in reaching individual children and 
assisting teachers who are confronted 
with the problem of teaching chil- 
dren with exceptional needs depends 
upon the initiative, the interest, and 
the energy of the local community. 
Consultants are available in every 
area of Special Education discussed 
above. They will be happy to meet 
any expression of interest on the part 
of the local school people with the 
fullest cooperation in working and 
planning for every category of ex- 
ceptional children. 
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The Presidency 


by Stefan Lorant 
Price $15.00 


Here's a superb record of every presidential election 
held in the United States, from George Washington to 
Harry S. Truman—with nearly | ,500 illustrations. 


In this book Mr. Lorant draws in the campaign back- 
ground, sketches the character of the opposing. candi- 
dates and describes the political skirmishes that followed. 
This is history at a glance in a book which tells a story 
previously told only in academic volumes. It will prove as 
valuable to the historian as to the reader for pleasure. 


The Methodist Book Store 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 














tested and proved workable 
Basic Reading Abilities Series 
by Durrell and Sullivan 


for a new level of effectiveness in grade 1 
A practical program—the outcome of extensive research—lively, attractive, and 


easy to use. 
Catalog Price 


LOOK AND SAY Readiness book $.92 
MY NEW FRIENDS Readiness workbook 56 
pms DOWN First and second preprimers j = 
WORKBOOK FOR PREPRIMERS AA 
BETTY AND BOBBY Primer 1.32 
THE BIG SURPRISE First Reader 1.48 
READINESS ABILITIES TEST pkg. of 25 1.50 
WORD CARDS box of 217 4.40 
CHARACTER PICTURES envelope of 7 .72 


Now available is Teacher’s Manual: Readiness introducing a workable four-level 
program that permits each child to progress at his best rate. 


World Book Company 


441 West Peachtree Street N. E. T. R. Ray, Manager 
Atlanta 3 Cecit R. James, Representative 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 
(Continued from page 39) 


reports so as to encourage objective 
and dispassionate thinking, rather 
than to inspire a desire for retalia- 
tion.” Also, some “literate enemy of 
the school could almost crucify 
teachers on the evidence of their own 
written communications” when they 
reflect carelessness or ignorance in 
sentence structure, spelling or punc- 
tuation. 

“Parents are inclined to bestow 











Consumable books for each grade present 
a sequential program that helps children 
to construct a conceptual background for 
understanding what the number symbols 
mean; what a decimal number system 
means; and what addition, substraction, 
multiplication, and division mean. 


MANUALS 


The Teacher's Manual for each Worktext 
(free with class orders for books) sug- 
gests numerous activities, both planned 
and incidental, that develop complete 
understanding of the basic concepts. This 
is necessary before numbers, facts, and 
processes in arithmetic can make sense 
to a child. The Manual also suggests a 
variety of experiences with numbers out- 
side of a book, stressing much manipula- 
tive work with objects, pictures, and semi- 
concrete representations and the utiliza- 
tion of various social situations that give 
Significance and purpose to arithmetic. 


TEACHING AIDS 


The kit of cards for each grade level in- 
cludes both pictorial and semiconcrete 
representations that can be used in a wall 
pocket for additional activities with the 
basic concepts. There are also cards for 
drill on the addition and substraction 
facts after understanding of the process- 
es has evolved and children are ready for 
such drill. A pamphlet of instructions, 
with suggestions for using the cards, 
comes with each kit. 


The complete Working With Numbers Pro- 
gram costs less than 50c per pupil. Write for 
complete information ade 
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their favor on those schools in which 
their children succeed.” Marking 
systems built in such a way that 
fewer than half the pupils can look 
with pride on their accomplishments 
are a public relations hazard that 
many teachers do—and all teachers 
must—struggle to avoid. Report 
cards are due for major attention in 
any long-range public relations plan- 
ning. 

Dramatic attacks on schools have 
led recently to widening publicity 


about the organized attacking forces. 
We have observed that these forces 
make little headway except when a 


breakdown in  school-community 
relations has made the field fertile for 
strife. 

The best defense, we are told, is a 
strong offense. In this case, the 
counterattack starts with positive 
public relations at home to develop 
the understanding and appreciation 
which will surround the school with 
aggressive protectors. 
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DO CODES MAKE ETHICS? 
(Continued from page 12) 


always wanted. When she discussed 
the call with her superintendent and 
suggested the possibility of a release 
from her current contract, he was 
furious. No! he would not release 
her. The call, itself was an unethical 
act. Furthermore, he would write a 
letter and he did. The letter, right- 
eously indignant, placed great em- 
phasis upon protocol. Had the 
proper ethics been observed, the 
superintendent would not have 
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Ice Cream is better because 
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food! For ice cream at its 
very best—Get Sealtest. 


Southern Dairies 
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called the teacher directly. Rather, 
he would have called the teacher’s 
employer and asked his permission to 
discuss the matter with the teacher. 
From his letter we quote: “Common 
courtesy and consideration for the 
interests and convenience of a fellow 
school executive, would demand that 
no offer be made to a teacher, with- 
out first securing permission from the 
school official who has the respon- 
sibility of employing .or selecting 
teachers, or without ascertaining 
from him whether or not it would 
be agreeable to him for negotiations 
to be entered into, looking toward 
the employment of the teacher for 
the remainder of the period during 
which she is already under contract.” 


HIS incident, as related, left none 

of its participants happy. The 
teacher, not unmindful of her obliga- 
tion to a contract, felt she had been 
denied an opportunity for promo- 
tion. Moreover, she expressed re- 
sentment at contracts in general 
which were usually weighted in 
favor of the board of education and 
to the disadvantage of the teacher. 
Particularly did -she dislike the 
frequent use of such words as 
“tentative” and “provided” as they 
relate to teachers’ salaries and tenure. 


The superintendent under whom 
she served had been cast in the role 
of an ogre and he didn’t like it. He 
was not sure whether it was ethics 
or courtesy which he demanded but 
he insisted that he should have been 
contacted personally before negotia- 
tions had been opened with one of 
his teachers. 


The superintendent who offered 
the job had followed the routine 
practice so prevalent among his fel- 
low executives. He was simply try- 
ing to secure a good teacher and 
thus fulfill his obligation to his board, 
the parents and the children whom 
he served. If he was a professional 
pirate, as accused, he was likewise 
the victim of one. . . . and evidently 
lived among them. For the vacancy 
he was attempting to fill was created 
by a fellow superintendent to the 
North who had filched from him one 
of his best teachers. True, he had 
given his “mutual consent” to let 
her go, stating that it was the pro- 
fessional and ethical thing to do. He 


admitted, of course, that she had 
already determined to go anyway, 
“mutual consent” or not. Nor did he 
like the insultivg letter he had re- 
ceived implying that he was unethi- 
cal. After all this is a free country 
—and who does he think he is—. 
Furthermore, the vacancy was still 
unfilled, and the fact that one of his 
board members kept insisting on the 
appointment of a local teacher, 
unfitted for the job, did not soothe 
his bruised feelings. 

This little drama from real life in 
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A junior-senior high school 
English program offering a 
thorough training in the four 
basic English skills: Bpeeking, 
Listening, Reading and Writing. 
A well-balanced combination of 
functional grammar and correct 
usage made interesting and ap- 
pealing to all ability levels 
through the authors’ personal, 
friendly approach to the real- 
life material around which the 
books are built. Each book of 
the series is divided into three 
main sections: Composition, 
Usage, and Basic Grammar Skills 
with more than 170 practice 
exercises and 2500 individual 
drills. Teacher Aids at each 

rade level and workbooks for 

rades 7, 8 and 9. 
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ROGER BARKER 
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our profession suggests only one of 
a maze of ethical problems which 
daily confront Tennessee teachers. 
Professional people endeavoring to 
pursue ethical practices are not al- 
ways in agreement as to what con- 
stitutes ethical behavior. Most prob- 
lems when examined are far more 
complicated than would appear on 
the surface. Perhaps it is time for 
the teachers of Tennessee to consider 
a research study whose duration 
might extend over a period of years, 
which would lead to the rewriting of 
our present code of ethics. Such a 
study should involve the widest 
participation possible on the part of 
the teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. From this study should 
come a sturdy set of principles, 
distilled out of the composite think- 
iug and experience of teachers at all 
levels, which would be a guide to 
teachers and administrators, who are 
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seeking to understand and strengthen 
their ethical relationships. More im- 
portant than the code of ethics, 
perhaps, this study should result in 
a better understanding and agree- 
ment of what constitutes ethical 
practice in our personal, school and 
community relationships. The code 
after all, is only a device designed 
to improve our ethical behavior. We 
have had our code since 1943. How 
much help it has been to members 
of our Association is a matter of 
conjecture. Some are sure that it has 
been relatively ineffective. One is 
inclined to share this feeling. A 
committee-recommended code to 
which the teachers in general have 
made little personal contribution 
does not seem to be the answer. The 
research approach properly con- 





ducted would have the _ great 
advantage of getting the teachers to 
thinking immediately about the 
problems of ethical standards. The 
outcome of such a study might re- 
sult in two documents, one a brief 
statement of principles, more com- 
plete than our current code, and the 
other a statement of principles with 
illustrations and a discussion of the 
relative merit of certain decisions 
and practices in specific situations. 
This might well become a useful 
handbook on professional ethics for 
Tennessee teachers. 

In the beginning we asked the 
simple question, “Do codes make 
ethics?” The answer of course is no, 
but a good code which has been 
developed and accepted by the 
group should help. 





Yours for the asking 


This issue of THE TEACHER contains 
many coupons that are ready to go to work 
for you when you drop them into the mail. 
A few pertinent offerings are listed in this 
column, but you will find other excellent 
material by watching the advertising in 
every issue. 

1. See All the World Here in America 
is Greyhound’s newest wall mural. It 
is 8 feet long, lithographed in full 
color. Shows 9 beautiful spots in 

America, compared with similar spots 

in other parts of the world. Includes 

4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. 

(Greyhound Lines. ) 

. The Co-ordinated Classroom is an iilus- 
trated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting and decora- 
tion preblems in the classroom and 
their effect on children’s posture, vision 
and general welfare. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 

3. Educational Portfolio contains teach- 
ing guide, large anatomical charts, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation. ) 

6. Contribution of Motor Vehicles to 
Industry, Farm and Home is a teach- 
ers’ service kit prepared for the secon- 
dary level. It will dramatize your 
unit on transportation and create an 


to 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 
1. 3. 3. 6. a. 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


appreciation of the advantages we 
enjoy as citizens of the USA. (Bureau 
of Educational Services. ) 

7. The New SVE Educational Catalog is 
a most complete and up-to-date listing 
of projection equipment, filmstrips and 
slidesets, including over 626 titles listed 
for the first time. A special feature is 
the “Select-A-Set” index on page 10, 
a combination index, table of contents 
and specific grade level indicator. 
(Society for Visual Education. ) 

ll. The Day of Two Noons is the story of 
standard time, with a review of con- 
fusing conditions prior to the adoption 
of standard time in 1883. Available in 
classroom quantities, grade 6 and up. 
(Association of American Railroads. ) 

. Teaching Hints from Teachers is a 
24-page compilation of some of the 
more unusual and useful ideas con- 
tained in entries to Compton’s Teacher 
Contest. Ideas are suitable for all 
grades. (F. E. Compton and Co.) 

14. Questions and Answers About Color 
Television, just off the press, should 
be of considerable interest to school 
people. (Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. ) 

15. Old King Coal Reigns Here, with a 
cast up to 17, is a school pageant 
especially suitable for elementary 
grades. Costumes are colorful but in- 
expensive. Stage is easy to arrange. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute. ) 


11. 12. 14. 15. 
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From You to Us 


Thank You, Sir 
Dear Miss Crawley: 

Congratulations on your splendid publi- 
cation THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. It is 
always interesting and readable. 

There are three articles in your May 1951 
issue that are exceptional, I think. It’s 
Not Too Late by Miss Elinor Harris; 
Guidance in the Elementary School, by 
Dr. William Coleman and your article with 
pictures on What is Teaching? 

Keep up the good work! 

W. A. SHaNnnon, Executive Secretary 
Tennessee School Boards Association 


Reprint? 
Gentlemen: 

May I suggest that you reproduce in the 
fall issue of your journal at least a major 
part, if not all, of the article that ga 
in the September issue of McCall's Mag- 
azine on “Who's Trying to Ruin Our 
Schools.” I believe this would be tre- 
mendous service, and I believe that the 
author and McCall’s would both give you 
permission to do that. 

Hart R. Dovctass, Director 
College of Education, U. of Colorado 


From Ulster 


Dear Mr. Bass: 

It is a pleasure to me to write thanking 
you, your staff and the teachers you repre- 
sent for all the great kindness and hospi- 
tality I experienced during my stay in 
Tennessee. 

I was greatly impressed by the wide 
scope and efficiency of the TEA, which 
incidentally tends to be more representa- 
tive of the educational system generally 
than do our teachers’ organizations here. 
This helped greatly I feel in broadening 
my schedule and enabling me to meet on 
the friendliest terms with officials in the 
vatious departments of your State system 
of education. But above all, I appreciated 
the personal interest you and your staff 
took in me, and I should like to pay a 
special tribute to your Field Worker, Miss 
Charlene Willis, who recognizing my 
special interests in Social Studies, arranged 
that I should have the fullest possible 
opportunity to visit places of historic inter- 
est, to study your civic affairs and to meet 
people representative of all important 
aspects of life and culture in Tennessee. 

With most pleasant memories of the TEA 
office and with all good wishes to you and 
your staff in your splendid work. 

Sam Lynn 
Editor, ULsteER EpucaTIon 


Scholarship Program 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Thank you for having suggested to us 
a new way in which Lion Oil Company 
can serve the advancement of Southern 
education. 

We have followed the advice of you and 
your fellow spokesmen for education by 
establishing a scholarship program for 
teachers, as well as continuing our scholar- 
ship plan for high school students. Full 
details of both these scholarship plans 
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appear in the enclosed proof of the an- 
nouncement ad scheduled for your cur- 
rent issue. 

We are deeply grateful to you and your 
colleagues for suggesting the need for 
teacher scholarship awards. We feel sin- 
cerely that the cause of democratic progress 
can be furthered through such collaboration 
between business and educators. 

For that reason, we are most eager to 
have your continued interest in the Lion 
Oil Scholarship Fund and shall welcome 
your suggestions us to future steps we can 
take to attain the objective with which we 
ere both vitally concerned—the steady 
progress of education in the South. 

C. R. Ouson, Advertising Manager 
Lion Oil Company 


Wonderful Conference! 


Dear .TEA Staif: 

I want to tell you again how much I 
enjoyed the workshop and how much 
we all appreciate the splendid work which 
you did in planning it. I think the excellent 
planning back of it had much to do with 
its success. 

The enthusiasm and interest in each dis- 
cussion was an outstanding feature, and I 
feel sure that the benefit derived will bear 
fiuits in stronger and better local groups 
this fall. 

Let’s have another one next year! 

CHRISTINE VAUGHAN 
Dear Frank: 

May I express to you the appreciation 
of the State Department of Education for 
your willingness to share with us a con- 
ference which was held at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, June 2, 3, and 4. 
We appreciate your willingness to have us 
bring the superintendents together with the 
officers of the local associations throughout 
the State. 

J. A. BARKSDALE 
Commissioner of Education 
Dear Frank: 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the many courtesies which you extended 
to me on my recent visit to Murfreesboro. 
The hospitality of your lovely home, the 
wonderful luncheon you served, and the 
opportunity to meet your colleagues, will 
always be remembered as a joyous occasion. 

I was greatly impressed with your first 
State-wide Leadership Workshop. I am 
convinced that you will have some en- 
couraging and lusting results from the 
Conference. 

Karu H. BERNS 
National Education Association 


Dear Frank: 

I think you had a wonderful conference 
on our campus. I was impressed with the 
fine professional spirit and attitude of ev- 
eryone in attendance and with the earn- 
estness manifested by all present. We were 
happy to have you with us and you have 
a standing invitation to return for such a 
conference at any time you desire. 

Q. M. Smrru, President 
Middle Tennessee State College 
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Fancy takes to fli 

with AR/S7A 
Werer Colors 





Art teaching is an indispensable 


means of awakening and stimulat- 
ing the imagination, but for effec- 
tive teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers are unani- 
mous in their praise of Artista 
Water Colors because their bril- 
liant, vibrant colors are a stimulus 
to the creative faculties. Available 
in sets of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors, 
with semi-moist or dry paint. Re- 
fills purchasable in strips of 4 or12. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 






DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT styLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upheletered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

W. G. Boyp, Ashland City. Scott-Foresman 
and Company. 

PrRELAN B. BrasHer, 2107 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

A. R. Dixon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. 
The Macmillan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 

” Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company 

PkEsTON Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing 
Company 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. Greenwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucn Hunter, Ashland City. The John 
C. Winston Company 

VittiaM H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Inpy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Crcm James, 21 Broad Street, Green- 
field. World Book Company 

Don C. KENNON, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Com- 
pany 

B. B. McManan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan ; 

Buowper R. MEans, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 

TILLMAN PHILLIPS, 
Scribner’s Sons 

Ben Ray, RFD #5, Albertville, Alabama. 
The Steck Publishing Company 

James T. RicHarpson, Jr., Erin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovuton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

Potx E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville. Laidlaw Brothers 

J. M. Sruart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

Tuomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 


Cookeville. Charles 
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Teacher's Bookshelf - 


Your Professional Shelf 


Everybody, from the six-year-old to 
grand-pa, has his own idea of what ought 
to be taught in the schools. Few of them 
agree, down to the iast comma. But many 
people are agreed that a core curriculum 
needs to be carefully thought out. 

Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing 
have compiled a treatment of the basic 
principles underlying the core curriculum 
concept, and they have included innumer- 
able practical suggestions for its effective 
use in the school. Mr. Faunce is with 
Wayne University and Mr. Bossing with the 
University of Minnesota. Experience and 
research have played a major role in the 
book. 

DEVELOPING THE CorRE CURRICULUM 
first studies the history of the concept and 
the psychology of learning and educational 
philosophy underlying it. Then come the 
practical suggestions. About one-fourth 
of the book is theory, while the rest is 
low-to-do-it material, much of it brand 
new. 

Order DEVELOPING THE CoRE CuRRIC- 
uLuUM by Faunce and Bossing from Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


For Beginning Teachers, Too 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING anticipates the 
situation a beginning teacher must face. 
It treats professional relationships with 
parents, laymen, administrators, pupils and 
other teachers. It discusses matters of 
teacher welfare, the teachers’ market and 
chances of employment. And it describes 
the experiences faced the first year in an 
actual teaching position. If you have for- 
gotten your first’ year, you may want to 
review it. If you remember it, then you 
will want to check the authenticity of 
Harold Spears’ descriptions. If you face it 
here is valuable help for you. 

Order Principt.es OF TEACHING by 
Harold Spears, trom Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 


Teaching Citizenship 


New books in an established citizenship 
series are COMMUNITY Resources by John 
E. Ivey, Jr., Woodrow W. Breland, and 
Nicholas J. Demerath, and Active CrrizEn- 
snip by Harry Bard and Harold S. Man- 
akee. Both are intended for junior high 
school social studies classes. Both are well 
written and beautifully illustrated. 

CoMMUNITY RESOURCES was written to 
help American communities carry their 
share of the burden for extending de- 
mocracy at home and abroad. Words 





paint a vivid picture of how communities 
grow, what they are made of, and the 
kinds of communities in which man lives. 

AcTIVE CITIZENSHIP presents a practical 
challenge to teenage citizens to undertake 
the responsible job of useful . citizenship. 
The book cites many true stories of tcen- 
agers who have helped their communities. 
One feature is a section at the end of each 
chapter called “writing your own com- 
munity civics book.” A record kept here 
would help a child become a better in- 
formed citizen. 

Order from Joha C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. Active CrrizeNsuip is $3.44 
a copy, Community ResourcEs is $2.56 a 
copy. 


On Growing Up 


When questioned recently, some 15,000 
high school pupils reported that many of 
their problems were never touched by 
their teachers. ‘The top six were: How 
can I study more effectively? How can 
I be more calm when reciting in class? 
How can I tell how much ability I actually 
have? Will I be able to earn a living? Why 
do I worry so much about little things? 
How can I make people like me more? 

Roy O. Billett and J. Wendell Yeo, 
in Grow1nc Up, have tried to help students 
answer these questions and others that are 
bothering them. [hey have attempted to 
relate every course in school in such a way 
that it makes sense to the student. Along 
with the teachers’ manual and a laboratory 
manual, here is a guidance device that 
should pay dividends. 

Order Growinc UP from D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, at $2.80 a copy. 
The teachers’ manual is $1.00. 


For Journalism Classes 


Four basic graphic production problems 
are quickly solved with three new editorial 
tools and a table of computations produced 
by O. M. Forkert and Associates, Chicago. 
Here are quick answers to your questions: 
How much space? How much copy? How 
much typematter? The tools are indis- 
pensable for yearbook staffs where copy 
must be measured and fitted. Equally 
useful in journalism and trades classes. The 
entire set is especially priced for schools at 
$12.50. 
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SILVER BURDET 


221 East 20 Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Tennessee 
teachers 


agree: 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


is a program that makes sense 
good, hard, lasting sense . . . 





IT MAKES SENSE IN ITS APPROACH.... 


® words are taught in context 


® short interesting stories, meaningful sentences, give 
the words meaning that makes them stick in the mind 


® vivid, graphic pictures help to fix the form and 
meaning of words in the memory 


® children are led to see that they are gaining power 
in language when they master spelling this way 


IT MAKES SENSE IN ITS HELPS FOR 
TEACHER.... 


® the teachers’ guides are full of practical suggestions 
for day-by-day teaching and for guiding study of 
pictures and stories 

® supplementary material for meeting individual needs 


® dictation exercises, tests, keys to exercises 


® a speech program to make children sensitive to 
English sounds 


mM pany 


IT MAKES SENSE IN ITS FORMAT.... 


® Two editions. hardbound and workbook, make the 
series adaptable to varying local needs and class- 
room situations 


IT MAKES SENSE IN ITS UNDERLYING 
IDEA.... 


®@ children read, speak, hear, and write words in mean- 
ingful context 

®@ all _ skills can and should help children learn to 
spe 

®@ learning to spell should and can help strengthen the 
other skills 

@ that's why Word Power Through Spelling makes 
spelling a full partner in the language arts 

@ that's why Word Power Through Spelling makes 
sense to teachers everywhere 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 
by Lillian E. Billington 


Grades 2-8. Hardbound and Workbook Editions. 
Teachers’ Guides 


REPRESENTATIVE: Earl G. Routon 
Box 276 
Paris, Tennessee 


Crossett, Arkansas, High School, shown at right, was designed in 
architectural concrete by Wanger & Smith, architects. L. H. Knight 
Company was the contractor. Both are of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Kansas Street School, Memphis, Tennessee (below). Designed in 
architectural concrete by J. Frazer Smith, Inc., architect. Memphis, 
Tennessee. Contractor was Building Constructors Inc., Memphis. 


Apchiter “ yal 


Frresarety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ings at Crossett, Arkansas and Memphis, 
Tennessee, latest technical information 
was applied to the handling of control joints, 
form detailing and floor and roof designs. 


PORTLAND 





CEMENT 


916 FALLS BUILDING, MEMPHIS 3, 





fits your requirements 


for School Buildings 


This expedited construction and assured 
long life with low maintenance expense. 

Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure of 
economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in U. S. and Canada. 


ASSOCIATIO 


TENNESSEE 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 

















